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3.  Tlie  Community  Churchman,  while  privately  owned,  is 
commended  to  the  public  as  “the  organ  of  the  community  church 
movement.” 

4.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  create  a literature  of  tracts  and 
books  for  the  extension  of  the  ideals  of  practical  Christian 
unity. 

5.  A service  bureau  is  maintained  in  the  Park  Ridge  office 
which  introduces  churches  and  ministers. 
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Alms  of  the  Organization 

1.  To  aid  the  growing  movement  toward  church  consolida- 
tion and  practical  Christian  unity. 

2.  To  assist  churches  that  'wish  aid  in  securing  community- 
minded  ministers. 

3.  To  be  a medium  of  exchange  of  information  -with  regard 
to  successful  progp'ams  for  a consolidated  community  church. 

4.  To  promote  a sense  of  fellowship  among  the  workers  of 
these  churches. 

7.  To  attempt  a philosophy  of  church  life  which  will  make 


AN  OBJECTOR  SPEAKS 


I am  against  the  easy  solution,  and  that  is  what  the  commu- 
nity church  appears  to  offer.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
easy  way  out  of  some  situations,  and  they  are  fast  approaching 
the  status  of  another  denomination  -with  nothing  to  show  for  their 
life.  The  united  church  appears  to  be  another  proposal  of  this 
sort.  It  is  almost  too  easy.  I am  for  unity,  but  when  you  close 
up  a lot  of  churches  you  close  up  a lot  of  avenues  of  approach  to 
people  in  the  name  of  Christ — you  cut  off  a lot  of  spear-points. 
Much  of  this  longing  for  union  comes  out  of  desire  for  efficiency. 
I am  not  yet  sure  of  its  efficacy  as  far  as  making  America  Chris- 
tian goes. 

Smethport,  Pa.  Charles  W.  M.  Whelan. 
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A CYCLONE  AS  TEACHER 

By  Samuel  R.  Guard, 

Publisher,  Banker  and  Lay  Preacher. 


Our  ramshackle  old  army  plane  dipped  a little  on  the 
right  wing.  We  began  to  descend.  In  wide  circles  we 
came  down  and  landed  in  a muddy  wheatfield. 

About  half  a mile  up  the  road  we  ran  into  demolished 
farm  houses.  Then  we  came  to  what  had  been  a village — 
Griffin,  Indiana.  It  was  a typical  country  town  of  800 
souls,  the  center  of  the  cantaloupe  country  in  the  Wabash 
Bottoms.  Not  far  away  was  Owensville,  founded  by 
Robert  Owen,  and  nearby  New  Harmony,  scene  of  another 
social  experiment. 

But  this  village  of  Griffin  was  a wreck  now.  A great 
windstorm  had  come  across  from  Missouri  and  Illinois 
and  had  left  not  one  stick  on  top  another.  The  great 
black  cloud  had  caught  the  school  bus  and  turned  it  over, 
and  there  was  sorrow  and  pain  in  half-a-hundred  farm 
homes  thereabouts. 

Clambering  over  the  broken  scantlings  and  brick 
and  mortar  in  the  street,  we  came  finally  to  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Broadway.  There  had  been  a store  here. 
A jagged  scantling  was  in  the  way,  the  other  end  in  the 
store  basement.  It  was  lifted  up.  It  was  bloody.  There 
proved  to  be  a mother  on  the  other  end.  And  wonder  of 
wonders,  a little  baby,  covered  with  blood,  but  unhurt  and 
gurgling  with  joy. 

It  got  worse  and  worse  as  we  got  into  it.  Finally  the 
Red  Cross  came,  and  the  relief  trains.  The  sights  we  saw, 
they  would  make  your  blood  stand  still. 

Had  there  been  churches  in  the  town?  Yes,  three. 
Where  were  the  preachers?  They  couldn’t  afford  full- 
time ministers  for  three  churches  in  a town  of  800.  They 
were  supplied  by  pastors  from  outside.  And  these  pas- 
tors— one  was  in  Chicago ; one  was  in  Indianapolis ; one 
was  in  Evansville. 

What  were  they  doing,  for  Heaven’s  sake?  Well, 
each  was  soliciting  help  to  build  a new  church  for  his  de- 
nomination in  the  new  town  of  Griffin. 

They  were  going  to  rebuild,  then?  Yes,  I guess  they 
are.  Sortie  thought  it  would  be  impracticable  to  clean  up 
the  old  site,  remove  all  the  debris  and  everything.  But 
they  guessed  they  would.  It  was  home,  you  know,  after 
all.  And  people  wouldn’t  want  to  go  away  from  the 
tragedy  that  had  been  theirs.  You’ve  got  to  remember 
that  there  has  been  at  least  one  death  in  every  one  of 
these  homes. 

But  in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  and  Evansville  the 
men  of  God  went  about  the  business  of  the  day.  Money 
was  easy  to  get  now.  Just  say  “Griffin”  and  they’d 
come  through  for  the  new  church,  no  questions  asked.  It 
is  a great  thing  to  help  build  a new  church. 

They  could  always  borrow  liberally  and  on  easy 
terms  from  the  Home  Mission  Fund  too.  That’s  what 
Home  Missions  were  for — to  help  needy  communities  like 
this. 

And  so  the  new  Griffin  has  three  new  churches.  As 
empty  as  before.  As  useless.  As  vain.  As  competitive. 

How  much  more  sensible  it  would  have  been  to  have 
had  co-operation  in  that  community  instead  of  competi- 
tion. For  the  same  money  they  could  have  built  a chapel, 


a community  house,  and  a Sunday  schoolhouse.  Or  a par- 
sonage. Or,  a single,  centralized,  complete  plant  for  wor- 
ship, education,  and  social  center. 

The  three  churches  co-operating  could  have  hired  a 
trained  young  minister.  Maybe  they  could  have  afforded 
one  with  two  years  of  agricultural  college  training,  who 
would  know  a musk-melon  from  a rutabaga.  He  could 
have  lived  and  worked  and  played  with  them. 

And  the  Methodists  could  still  be  Methodists,  the 
Baptists  and  the  Disciples  could  go  all  the  way  under,  the 
Presbyterians  could  still  think  it  had  to  be,  and  negroes 
could  still  be  black.  They  could  worship  together  in  a 
community  church,  bent  on  serving  the  neighborhood,  and 
be  of  whatever  denomination  or  creed  or  color  they  must. 

But  that’s  a dream.  Maybe  a wild  dream.  No  such 
thing  happened.  The  good  Bishop  still  holds  his  deed  to 
the  church  property. 

They  built  three  new  churches.  Neither  one  can  af- 
ford a full-time  minister.  And  the  pool-hall  gets  the 
crowd,  anyhow. 

I’ve  thought  a lot  about  Griffin.  Not  so  much  because 
of  the  storm,  and  the  baby  with  its  head  in  the  mud,  and 
the  alarm  clock  going  off  at  8 A.  M.  in  the  peach  tree, 
but  because  it  represents  to  me  a tjq)ical  situation  in  rural 
America. 

You  see  the  same  thing  on  the  open  road.  At  Friend- 
ship Corners  is  a little  white  church  boarded  up.  A mile 
further,  at  Jones’  Crossroads  is  a little  brown  church, 
boarded  up.  At  Aspinwalt’s  settlement  is  a little  church 
with  no  paint  at  all,  boarded  up  and  the  roof  caved  in. 

They  are  denominational  churches.  They  are  Home 
Missions  enterprises.  They  represent  the  retreat  of 
Christianity. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  it?  You  bet  your  boots, 
there  could.  Those  three  congregations  are  already 
working  together.  They  are  together  in  the  Farm  Bureau, 
or  the  Grange,  or  Farmers  Union,  or  shipping  association, 
or  farmers’  grain  elevator,  or  Friendship  Chautauqua. 
Only  for  religion,  the  Home  Missions  loans  keep  them 
apart. 

Some  day  they  will  find  out  that  those  three  congrega- 
tions can  get  together.  And  that  the  new  community 
church  can  open  up  the  little  white  church  at  Friendship 
Corners  as  a church  auditorium,  and  the  little  brown 
church  at  Jones’  Crossroads  as  the  Community  House, 
and  sell  the  lot  at  Aspinwalt’s  Settlement  to  pay  off  the 
Home  Mission  loans. 

Who  will  tell  rural  America  about  this  community 
church  idea?  The  preachers?  I doubt  it.  If  it  is  done, 
the  laymen  in  the  community  churches  of  America  must 
do  it. 

And  that’s  why  I woidd  see  community  laymen  or- 
ganized— so  that  they  might  tell  their  story. 


The  Community  Churchman  will  advise  witn 
churches  about  the  best  methods  of  financing  a new 
hymn  book.  A returnable  copy  of  “Hymns  of  the 
Christian  Life”  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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“HOPKIN’S  CHOICE” 

By  Alva  W.  Taylor. 


The  average  rural  and  small  town  community  has 
so  many  churches  that  it  can  have  no  real  church.  As 
religious  survival  depends  upon  spiritual  expression,  eith- 
er these  churches  must  seek  fellowship  in  unity  or  perish. 
Likewise  many  a suburban  community  allows  religious 
life  to  go  without  cultivation  or  organization  because  no 
single  denominational  group  is  numerous  enough  to  sup- 
port an  efficient  church.  The  community  church  offers 
fellowship  and  a going  church  not  only  for  those  groups 
who  may  live  in  churchly  poverty  or  waste  home  mission 
funds  on  competing  enterprises,  but  to  all  those  of  minor 
groups  who  cannot  hope  for  even  that  much ; and  it  hon- 
ors the  Christ  of  brotherhood  with  a practice  of  it. 

The  first  of  all  real  commitments  in  any  evangelical 
church  is  loyalty  to  Christ.  Christ  made  no  other  com- 
mitment fundamental.  Many  things  follow  but  they 
spring  out  of  that  commitment.  Evangelical  churches  do 
not  differ  on  this  fundamental.  Their  differences  arise 
from  having  made  the  things  that  spring  out  of  it  tests 
of  fellowship.  Any  loyal  follower  of  Christ  who  thinks 
at  all  -will  hold  convictions  on  many  things  that  spring  out 
of  that  commitment,  but  he  can  be  a better  Christian  by 
allowing  others  liberty  to  do  the  same  thing  than  by  in- 
sisting on  their  accepting  his  convictions. 

The  real  fundamental  in  the  community  church  is,  in 
loyalty  to  Christ  unity,  in  all  else  liberty.  Thus  fellow- 
ship in  a community  church  interferes  with  the  personal 
conviction  of  no  one  who  is  willing  to  follow  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Savior.  It  preserves  all  the  essential  unities  of 
the  common  faith.  It  takes  from  no  one  those  things  he 
values  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers  nor  compels  any 
spiritual  break  with  those  traditions  he  may  personally 
revere.  It  only  breaks  the  formal  and  outer  bonds  of  his 
sectarian  fellowship  while  he  remains  in  the  community 
organization,  and  it  leaves  him  free  to  resume  them  when 
convenience  dictates.  It  is  a working  organization  of 
those  who  put  loyalty  to  Christ,  fellowship  with  fellow 
disciples  and  service  of  their  community  above  all  else. 

The  community  church  is  the  inevitable  next  step 
in  denominational  cooperation  for  all  those  communities 
where  the  religious  life  is  handicapped  by  over-church- 
ing. There  are  thousands  of  rural,  small  town  and  subur- 
ban communities  where  it  is  impossible  to  support  two  or 
more  churches;  they  so  divide  the  limited  possibilities 
as  to  make  adequate  Christian  work  impossible.  Rural 
communities  are  uniting  their  schools.  They  are  fusing 
their  citizens  into  farmer  organizations  and  cooperative 
selling  associations.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  The  church  that  teaches  brotherhood  can- 
not afford  to  be  the  last  to  practice  it.  Without  adequate 
church  activity  there  is  a denial  of  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate the  Christian  life.  Striving  little  churches  in  com- 
petition put  the  cause  to  shame. 

A thriving  church  in  cooperation  honors  religion  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men.  The  same  missionary  spirit  in  the  de- 
nominations that  asks  for  sacrifice  in  order  that  Chris- 
tianity may  be  taken  to  unchurched  fields,  demands  a. 
like  denominational  sacrifice  in  order  that  the  over-church- 
ed field  may  have  a going  church.  It  is  simply  a question 
of  whether  the  denomination  exists  to  serve  Christ  and 
the  common  good,  and  will  if  necessary  decrease  that  they 
may  increase,  or  whether  it  considers  itself  the  one  and 
only  means  by  which  they  can  be  served,  and  thus  will 
sacrifice  community  welfare  to  denominational  life.  The 
answer  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind  is  the  latter;  the  answer 
of  the  community  mind  is  the  former. 


Ecclesiastics  still  apologize  for  sectarianism,  but  that 
is  born  of  the  quality  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind.  The 
mind  that  exerts  all  its  energy  administering  upon  and 
promoting  a special  organization  tends  to  make  loyalty 
to  that  organization  paramount.  The  process  may  be 
quite  unconscious  to  the  person  concerned,  but  loyalty  to 
a prescribed  duty  tends  to  develop  an  exaggerated  emo- 
tional attitude  toward  that  duty,  and  it  is  only  the  excep- 
tional leader  who  can  keep  principles  and  purposes  un- 
tangled from  the  machinery  with  which  he  promotes  them. 
The  denomination  he  administers  becomes,  to  his  mind,  the 
inevitable  means  to  all  high  Christian  ends,  and  any  pro- 
posal to  substitute  for  it,  or  even  to  vitally  modify  it, 
becomes  an  attack  upon  Christianity  itself. 

What  is  true  of  the  organization  is  quite  as  true  of 
the  creed  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Institutional  loyal- 
ties root  deeply  into  tradition.  To  loosen  the  tradition 
tends,  as  a rule,  to  loosen  that  blind  devotion  which  makes 
historic  instructions  so  Gibraltar  like.  In  the  sectarian 
creed  is  the  tap  root  of  the  denomination.  The  creed 
may  have  little  contemporaneous  meaning.  It  may  have 
been  written  in  the  terms  of  a philosophy  now  discarded. 
It  may  be  couched  in  an  ancient  metaphysical  phraseology 
that  has  little  meaning  in  our  time.  It  may  require  the 
most  astute  scholasticism  to  even  torture  meaning  out  of 
it  for  a scientific  age,  but  it  is  an  ark  of  the  covenant 
and  he  who  lays  profane  (i.  e.  modern)  hands  upon  it  may 
be  accursed. 

We  will  go  farther  and  assert  that  there  is  not  one 
moral  truth,  nor  one  single  bit  of  moral  unction  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  of  them  that  is  not  also  in  the  pos- 
session of  them  all.  In  other  words,  the  particular  and 
peculiar  thing  that  brought  each  of  the  evangelical  bodies 
into  being  is  now  the  common  possession  of  all  of  them, 
or  it  has  been  proven  to  be  of  insufficient  value  to  justify 
the  dividing  of  the  church  to  maintain  it. 

The  community  church  sets  up  no  dogmas  as  ladders 
into  its  fellowship.  It  rears  no  walls  of  mandatory 
polity.  It  is  a simple,  inevitable  democracy.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  formulate  any  written  creed,  for  by  so  doing 
it  debars  those  whose  conscience  protests  such  formula- 
tions. It  is  a simple  fellowship  of  those  who  accept  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Savior,  working  together  in  whatever  way 
best  serves  the  Christian  interests  of  their  common  com- 
munity. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  communities  in  this 
country  that  can  have  no  adequate  going  church  or  Sun- 
day School  simply  because  they  are  split  and  divided  into 
from  three  to  a half  dozen  sectarian  organizations  when 
there  are  neither  the  funds  nor  the  folk  to  support  more 
than  one.  No  one  of  the  several  will  surrender  to  the 
others,  but  each  may  agree  to  a community  of  effort,  and 
each,  with  tolerance  for  the  other’s  convictions,  agree  to 
worship  and  work  together  in  the  name  of  the  common 
Lord.  Recognizing  each  other  as  Christians,  they  bring 
that  recognition  to  the  test  of  organic  fellowship,  each 
holding  his  own  personal  convictions  while  allowing  the 
largest  liberty  in  opinion  to  all  others. 

Their  union  is  not  on  a basis  of  common  opinion  or  a 
creed,  but  of  a common  discipleship.  In  every  denom- 
ination there  will  be  found  members  who  do  not  accept 
all  the  denominational  platform ; in  none  do  all  the  mem- 
bers think  alike  upon  all  things.  They  hold  different 
opinions,  believe  different  things,  put  emphasis  in  differ- 
ent places  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  test  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  are  no  nearer  together  than  the  members 
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of  a community  church.  Those  who  put  Christianity  opinions  may  be  brothers  in  Christ.  The  community 
ahead  of  church-ianity  and  creed  will  have  no  trouble  in  church  offers  neighbors  the  opportunity  to  be  Christian 
finding  fellowship  in  a community  church.  Men  of  all  brothers  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 


MARY  AND  MARTHA 

By  Orvis  F.  Jordan. 


Three  fifths  of  the  church  people  of  America  are  wo- 
men. In  most  of  the  churches  they  do  not  serve  on  the 
official  bodies.  They  will  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Sunday  schools.  But  for  the  most 
part  we  think  of  the  religious  activities  of  church  women 
as  of  the  type  that  goes  on  in  the  usual  Ladies’  Aid  So- 
ciety. The  women  quite  as  much  as  the  men  of  the 
churches  have  grave  doubts  about  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  Aid  Society.  Passing  by  the  jests  about 
gossip  in  these  societies,  there  is  the  more  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  social  value  of  these  institutions. 

Here  is  the  Christmas  Bazaar,  patronized  by  the  peo- 
ple of  town  as  a religious  duty.  But  the  merchant  down 
on  the  street  has  bought  his  stock  of  Christmas  goods  be- 
fore he  knew  there  was  to  be  a bazaar.  His  stock  does  not 
all  sell,  and  he  is  resentful.  And  sometimes  the  excessive 
prices  at  the  bazaar  and  the  selling  methods  create  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  purchasers.  Or  here  is  a society 
which  purchases  inferior  goods  to  compete  with  other 
goods  in  the  local  stores,  and  sells  them  by  an  appeal  to 
church  loyalty.  Because  of  practices  like  these,  a good 
many  women  in  every  church  will  not  join  the  local  so- 
ciety even  though  they  reluctantly  admit  that  no  church 
could  quite  afford  to  have  its  women  unorganized. 

Is  it  not  time  to  apply  a new  formula  to  the  whole 
matter  of  women’s  work  in  the  local  church?  Should  not 
all  their  activities  be  judged  from  a community  service 
stand-point  ? Those  which  serve  the  community  should  be 
encouraged.  Those  which  duplicate  the  efforts  of  legiti- 
mate activities  and  industries  in  the  community,  or  which 
are  merely  of  the  “catch-penny”  sort  should  be  dis- 
couraged. It  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  present  order 
of  things  church  men  are  still  so  niggardly  in  their  church 
giving  that  the  women  must  organize  to  make  money. 
How  may  a society  get  the  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
perform  a community  service?  This  paper  seeks  to  de- 
scribe a few  activities  which  in  the  communities  where 
they  were  carried  on  won  respect  as  giving  an  enrich- 
ment to  the  life  of  the  community. 

Here  is  a small  town  in  which  there  has  never  been 
any  development  of  the  historical  sense,  although  the 
town  is  seventy-five  years  old.  An  energetic  young  wo- 
man heading  a church  society  thought  she  saw  here  at 
once  a chance  to  make  money  for  her  society  and  to  cre- 
ate a larger  community  pride.  She  gave  a free  dinner 
to  the  old-timers  of  the  community.  They  hobbled  into 
the  hall  on  canes.  The  quartette  of  the  evening  used  to 
serve  the  village  years  and  years  ago.  Their  voices  were 
no  longer  youthful,  but  their  efforts  were  tenderly  re- 
miniscent of  happy  days.  The  talks  recalled  many  a mer- 
ry incident  of  the  games,  the  loves,  and  the  eommunity 
efforts  of  the  by-gone  days.  A stenographer  patiently 
took  down  the  record  of  the  meeting.  When  the  people 
were  told  that  this  was  the  first  step  in  publishing  a his- 
tory of  the  town,  everybody  got  interested.  Old  photo- 
graphs were  brought  out  of  their  hiding  places.  New  in- 
cidents were  remembered  by  people  who  did  not  recall 
them  at  the  old-timer’s  dinner.  When  the  book  came 
out,  it  was  beautifully  printed  without  advertising  mat- 
ter. It  was  full  of  pictures  and  live  human  interest  mat- 


ter. It  was  not  a history  of  the  town’s  politicians,  but 
rather  of  the  town’s  interesting  folks.  Some  of  the 
politicians  were  disappointed.  But  most  everybody  ap- 
proved. The  book  was  first  placed  on  sale  the  night  of 
the  historical  pageant. 

And  that  leads  to  a description  of  the  pageant.  It 
was  held  in  the  town  movie  house,  though  the  stage  was 
far  from  adequate.  The  first  scene  was  reminiscent  of  the 
days  when  Indians  had  came  to  that  village.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  get  a real  live  Indian  to  grace  the  occasion  and 
he  sang  his  war  songs  and  danced  his  folk  dances.  One 
saw  sturdy  woodsmen  in  their  costumes  and  the  pioneer 
women  at  their  multitudinous  tasks. 

There  was  a scene  of  Civil  War  days,  when  the  young 
soldier  left  his  bride  to  go  to  the  front  and  then  came 
back  with  his  newly  acquired  whiskers  to  view  for  the 
first  time  the  face  of  his  little  child.  The  scenes  brought 
us  right  up  to  the  living  moment  with  its  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. The  town  showed  its  appreciation  by  turning 
out  the  largest  audience  it  ever  gave  a church  event. 
The  society  made  some  money,  and  nobody  in  the  town 
begrudged  the  money.  A service  had  been  rendered. 

I think  there  are  times  when  the  much  abused  rum- 
mage sales  may  be  looked  on  as  a community  service. 
About  Chicago,  churches  in  the  good  residential  districts 
gather  cast  off  clothing  and  household  goods  and  find  a 
ready  sale  for  them  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  great 
city  at  prices  that  are  quite  nominal.  The  poor  people 
who  buy  the  goods  are  not  pauperized  as  they  would  be  if 
the  goods  were  given  away.  But  many  a family  is  more 
comfortable  through  this  increase  of  their  buying  power. 

The  women’s  society  that  sponsors  a lyceum  course 
or  a series  of  high  grade  musical  entertainments  for  tho 
winter  may  be  proud  of  rendering  community  service 
while  making  its  money.  The  decline  of  quality  in  most 
of  our  community  recreation  is  a fact  much  lamented.  It 
is  one  thing  for  the  church  to  complain  of  sex  films  and 
low  grade  dance  halls.  It  is  another  thing  for  it  to  make 
an  honest  offering  toward  the  play  life  which  every  town 
ought  to  have. 

A good  many  societies  run  out  of  something  to  do 
once  in  awhile  and  then  the  society  languishes.  That  is 
because  it  is  so  often  assumed  that  no  Aid  Society  should 
ever  adopt  an  activity  which  does  not  produce  money. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  fallacy  about  the  churches  is  the 
judgment  that  the  woman  president  who  produces  the 
most  money  in  her  administration  is  the  greatest  adminis- 
trator. 

But  I know  churches — a very  few  in  number — where 
an  admission  price  can  never  be  charged.  That  does  not 
preclude  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  guild  of  women 
for  church  work  and  community  work.  One  such  society 
spends  a good  deal  of  its  time  sewing  for  a girl’s  school 
which  is  semi-charitable  in  its  operations,  or  in  preparing 
things  for  the  local  hospital.  When  the  church  no  longer 
needs  a new  carpet,  or  the  walls  a new  coat  of  calcimine, 
should  these  women  fold  their  hands  or  scatter  in  little 
neighborhood  gossiping  circles?  During  the  war,  the 
churches  turned  their  women’s  societies  to  public  uses 
with  much  credit  to  the  churches.  It  was  a service  that 
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will  always  be  appreciated.  But  the  peace-time  work  is 
not  less  important.  It  is  all  human  service.  Such  work 
takes  away  from  the  community  the  impression  that  the 
church  is  concerned  only  to  save  its  own  life,  and  that 
it  does  not  really  care  about  folks  for  their  own  sake. 

I cannot  at  all  see  why  Aid  societies  are  not  more 
often  busy  about  things  specifically  religious.  1 know  a 
society  that  makes  two  thousand  dollars  a year  to  spend 
in  the  local  church  work.  One  day  a woman  suggested 
that  if  the  tiresome  apron  sales  were  abolished,  some- 
thing more  useful  to  the  church  might  be  begun.  Here 
is  the  way  she  argued  her  case,  and  the  reader  will  at  once 
see  her  point: 

‘ ‘ In  our  town  new  church  families  add  to  the  church 
income  a hundred  dollars  a year  per  family,  as  that  is 
now  the  average  of  giving  of  the  present  constituency. 
If  we  found  twenty  new  families  to  join  the  church,  it 
would  add  as  much  church  income  for  all  time  as  we  now 
earn  by  giving  suppers  and  sewing  aprons.  It  would  do 
more  than  that.  It  would  bring  a spiritual  blessing  to 
these  families  and  to  those  of  us  who  went  out  to  do  this 
work.  Why  should  we  use  ourselves  up  on  forms  of 
church  work  that  none  of  us  like,  since  they  are  really 
just  an  extension  of  our  household  duties  in  the  larger 
family  of  the  church!  It  would  be  a relief  to  do  some- 
thing else  than  cook  and  sew!” 

Few  churches  know  their  community  as  they  should. 
It  would  be  a small  church  indeed  which  could  not  organ- 
ize to  canvass  all  the  new  homes  in  town.  The  names 
may  be  gotten  from  the  water  department  of  the  city, 
from  the  moving  concerns,  or  from  the  milk  men.  The 
new  people  often  wonder  why  nobody  cares  that  they 
have  come  to  town,  and  especially  why  the  church  shows 
no  concern.  And  they  sit  in  lonesomeness  just  because  a 
group  of  the  best  women  in  the  world  are  eaten  up  with 
bakery  sales  to  eke  out  a pittance  for  the  church  budget. 

A society  in  Chicago  uses  one  meeting  a month  in 
which  to  allow  its  members  self-expression  in  a program 
of  music  and  talks.  They  insist  that  women  are  more 
than  cooks.  They  are  human  beings  with  ideas.  This 
society  has  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  so-called  “best 
women”  of  the  community  in  the  local  society. 

It  just  all  goes  back  to  the  Mary  and  Martha  story. 
No  church  can  afford  to  lose  its  Marthas.  To  the  end  of 
time  we  shall  want  to  eat  together  the  meals  that  only 
home  women  can  prepare.  But  to  the  end  of  time  we 
shall  have  the  need  of  Mary  with  her  spiritual  sym- 
pathy and  her  concern  for  spiritual  truth.  Up  to  the 
present  time  our  church  societies  have  encouraged  Martha, 
and  repressed  Mary. 


The  price  of  Wright’s  “God  and  the  Groeeryman”  is 
two  dollars.  The  Community  Churchman  will  send  you  a 
copy  postpaid  for  that  price. 


The  following  leaflets  are  sold  at  one  dollar  per  hun- 
dred. A sample  of  each  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents : 

What  is  the  Community  Church?,  by  Jordan. 

The  Community  Church  Movement,  by  Jordan. 

A Fundamental  in  a Community  Church 
The  Neighborhood  Plan,  by  Piper. 

The  Constitution  of  Mariemont,  0.,  Church. 

Order  of  The  Community  Churchman,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois. 


We  are  specially  anxious  for  churches  to  have  a great 
hymn  book.  “Hymns  of  the  Christian  Life”  published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  is  specially  recommended.  A return- 


« 

able  sample  copy  may  be  had  of  The  Community  Church- 
man and  suggestions  for  financing  the  hymnal. 


The  introduction  of  preachers  to  churches  is  accom- 
plished through  the  Service  Bureau  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  Park  Ridge,  111.,  of  which  Rev.  0.  F. 
Jordan  is  secretary.  Enrollment  blanks  may  be  secured 
from  him. 


Give  our  advertisers  the  benefit  of  your  patronage 
since  they  make  your  paper  possible.  Be  sure  to  note  the 
benevolence  advertisements  in  making  up  the  missionary 
budget  of  your  church.  These  projects  are  all  worthy. 


“War  is  the  supreme  enemy  of  mankind.  Its 
futility  is  beyond  question.  Its  continuance  is  the 
suicide  of  civilization.  We  are  determined  to  outlaw 
the  whole  war  system  *****  Our  nation  and  our 
church  can  do  now  what  it  may  never  be  able  to  do 
again.  We  set  ourselves  to  create  the  will  to  peace. 
Through  its  educational  program  our  churches  must 
mold  the  present  youth  of  all  nations  into  a peace  lov- 
ing generation.” — Methodist  General  Conference. 


Four  billion  dollars  worth  of  radio  apparatus  was 
sold  in  1925.  There  are  five  million  sets  in  use.  About 
fifteen  million  dollars  was  spent  for  programs  in 
1925.  There  'are  600  stations  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  108  are  operated  by  universities  and  colleges; 
47  by  churches  and  39  by  newspapers.  Great  as  this 
force  is,  it  cannot  supersede  public  worship.  The  hu- 
man animal  is  too  gregarious  for  that. 


AN  APOLOGY  TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  past  month  we  sent  out  letters  asking  for  church 
news.  Our  faith  was  small,  for  we  judged  our  readers 
by  past  performance.  But  they  have  swamped  us  with 
news!  We  cannot  possibly  print  it  all  in  this  issue, 
though  we  promised  to  do  so.  But  stay  with  us  awhile, 
and  you  will  find  that  we  appreciate  this  cooperation. 
The  left  over  material  will  go  in  next  month’s  issue.  We 
believe  we  now  have  a better  news  service  than  many 
denominational  weeklies  have.  Keep  the  news  coming 
and  we  will  devote  more  space  to  it. 


A REQUEST  FROM  COMMUNITY 

CHURCH  WORKERS 

The  executive  committee  of  Community  Church 
Workers  voted  to  ask  the  pastors  of  interdenomination- 
al churches  to  appoint  the  third  Sunday  in  October  as 
Community  Churchman  Sunday.  Of  course  nobody  in  a 
community  church  has  to  do  anything  he  does  not  want 
to  do.  But,  really,  is  it  not  a good  idea  to  have  a lit- 
erature Sunday?  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  free  to  pas- 
tors wishing  to  carry  out  this  idea.  Just  appoint  the 
right  person  and  a good  club  of  subscribers  comes  in. 


“Ponderous  ecclesiastic  organizations  are  powerless  for  en- 
during good.  Boasting  of  their  bulk,  they  fall  into  apopletic  fits 
and  perish  with  paralysis  amid  all  their  pomp.” — Bishop  Warren 
A.  Candler. 


The  Community  Churchman  can  handle  your  orders 
for  “Hymns  of  the  Christian  Life.” 


Has  your  chiurch  helped  In  the  program  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers?  Send  your  check  to  Kev.  O.  F.  Jordan,  Sec.,  Park 
Eldge  UL 
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E D I T O RIALS 


THE  CHURCH  OF  TOMORROW 

Every  age  has  created  its  own  church.  The  church 
of  the  catacombs  was  a church  of  slaves,  often  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  church  of  a later  period 
was  used  to  bolster  up  the  decaying  Roman  empire,  and 
it  doubtless  did  postpone  the  death  of  this  empire  by 
many  centuries.  In  the  age  of  anarchy  that  followed  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk,  the 
church  must  needs  take  up  the  reigns  of  political  powder. 
In  that  age  the  church  was  about  all  that  was  left  of  so- 
cial organization.  Education,  healing,  the  administration 
of  justice,  artistic  creation  and  most  other  human  co- 
operation was  churchly.  The  growing  nationalistic  move- 
ment that  created  the  present  nations  of  Europe  sought 
the  support  of  national  churches  in  many  instances.  To 
summarize  church  history  in  a paragraph,  one  sees  an  ev- 
er-changing society  moulding  an  ever-changing  church. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  it 
never  changes.  That  boast  is  easily  di.sproven,  though 
in  a certain  sense  there  is  a core  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  be  found  in  every  century  and  in  both  Catholic  and 
protestant  churches.  It  is  the  aim  of  certain  conservative 
movements  in  America  to  thw^art  change  in  the  church. 
If  they  succeed,  they  would  accomplish  the  death  of  the 
church.  That  organism  that  does  not  adapt  itself  to  its 
environment  dies. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  is  now 
complete.  In  it,  vast  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
made  necessary  new  adjustments  in  religious  institutions. 
Just  to  list  these  changes.  In  a quarter  of  a century,  ur- 
ban dwellers  have  come  to  exceed  the  rural  population. 
Gasoline  farming  decreased  farm  consumption  of  grain, 
and  increased  the  output.  There  will  be  no  end  of  the 
decline  of  rural  population  until  there  are  enough  people 
in  the  city  to  eat  up  the  food  produced  by  machine  farm- 
ing. 

In  a quarter  of  a century  the  automobile  has  become 
the  possession  of  the  average  man.  It  takes  him  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  new  territory  every  year  and  breaks 
down  provincialism.  The  radio  is  now  hooked  up  in 
vast  chain  broadcasts.  In  five  years  the  popular  use  of 
radio  has  increased  from  near  nothing  until  one  person 
in  five  has  a radio  in  his  home.  The  cheap  printed  mat- 
ter, the  public  library,  the  lyceum  and  chautauqua,  the 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  university  trained  men  and 
women — all  of  these  tell  the  same  story.  Provincialism  in 
America  is  dying  or  dead.  Our  grandfather  lived  on 
one  farm  eighty  years,  perhaps.  But  our  grandson  will 
not  be  able  to  say  where  he  did  live. 

The  denominationalism  of  America  was  a form  of 
provincialism.  It  was  created  in  part  by  little  remnants 
from  state  churches  in  Europe.  Why  should  there  be  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  church  in  the  United  States  when  we 
have  a Methodist  Episcopal  church?  Becaiise  Wesleyan 
Methodists  are  more  definitely  tenacious  of  English  tradi- 
tions of  the  religious  life.  Sectionalism  created  some  of 
our  churches.  Some  of  them  came  as  the  result  of  the 
quarrels  of  bishops  or  other  religious  leaders.  Our  196 
different  denominations  depend  upon  the  capacity  of 
people  to  enjoy  some  select  fellowship  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  a monopoly  on  the  truth  of  God,  or  to  be  speci- 
ally devout  in  the  holding  of  this  truth. 

One  may  be  a Duck  River  Baptist  and  keep  apart 
from  all  other  Baptists,  if  he  does  not  have  an  automobile. 


But  when  one  must  leave  the  farm  to  enter  a factory  in 
order  to  make  a living ; or  when  one  buys  an  automobile 
and  takes  a tour,  then  the  joy  of  belonging  to  a peculiar 
sect  is  all  over  with. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Protestant  denominationalism 
is  done  for  in  America.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  will 
disappear  day  after  tomorrow.  But  it  is  now  on  the  de- 
fensive. Educated  people  disclaim  it  because  it  is  pro- 
vincial. The  masses  have  forsaken  it  wholesale. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  community  church 
movement  during  the  past  ten  years  is  an  evidence  of  this 
new  trend  in  American  religious  thinking.  If  the  war 
did  us  any  good  religiously  (some  people  deny  it  did  any), 
it  would  be  found  in  the  new  attitude  of  tolerance  that 
chaplains  brought  back  from  the  front.  These  will  be 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  community  church  move- 
ment. The  people  who  were  taught  to  contribute  in  one 
fund  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  have  not  altogether  forgotten.  The  secret 
orders  of  America  had  been  preparing  them  for  this  new 
breadth  of  sympathy  for  a long  time.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  few  community  churches.  Today  there  are  over 
thirteen  hundred  (though  no  man  knows  how  many 
more). 

These  churches  show  startling  new  adjustments  to 
the  demands  of  the  public.  They  have  ceased  to  preach 
sectarianism,  though  some  of  these  churches  still  have  a 
tenuous  connection  with  some  denomination.  They  tend 
more  and  more  to  cease  the  preaching  of  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity, altogether.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
forsaken  Christ.  The  people  of  these  churches  would  say 
they  have  found  Him  in  a larger  and  deeper  sense  than 
ever  before.  The  people  want  a religion  that  can  be  lived. 
One  may  be  interested  in  the  Anselmian  theory  of  the 
atonement,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  just  how  different 
one  would  be  under  one  theory  of  the  atonement  from 
his  condition  under  another.  Theological  subtleties  are 
legitimate  for  professional  students  of  religion.  They 
are  husks  for  people  that  must  quickly  find  somethings 
on  which  to  base  a life.  The  first  characteristic,  then,  of 
this  new  community  church  reflects  the  present  mood  of 
the  American  people;  it  is  practical  in  its  attitude. 

The  death  of  provincialism  in  the  great  mass  of 
American  people  has  not  meant  the  death  of  human  sym- 
pathy, but  the  widening  of  the  area  for  the  operation  of 
sympathy.  If  you  were  a Douhkobor  in  western  Canada, 
you  would  not  be  interested  very  much  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Ahmish  people.  But  the  end  of  the  provincial  at- 
titude makes  one  a good  disciple  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
The  community  church  is  not  satisfied  to  provide  just  for 
its  own  members.  It  seeks  to  serve  in  as  large  an  area  as 
possible.  “Fear  God  in  your  own  Village’’  w'as  the  slogan 
of  one  community  church.  But  now  these  churches  talk 
of  the  national  community  and  the  world  community.  In 
any  case  they  are  not  satisfied  to  pick  out  a favored  lit- 
tle group  in  w’hich  their  Christian  charity  shall  be  exercis- 
ed. 

The  community  church  has  often  come  into  being 
through  the  interest  of  laymen.  It  calls  to  its  ministry 
men  of  all  denominations,  and  men  of  none. 

Its  big  human  passion  is  just  plain  brotherhood,  a 
human  brotherhood  begotten  by  the  Christ  spirit  and 
finding  its  chief  support  in  the  divine  Fatherhood  of  all 
men.  When  one  recalls  the  movements  of  hate  that  fol- 
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lowed  the  war,  here  is  a wonderful  counter  movement.  It 
is  a movement  of  love  and  inclusiveness. 

What  the  community  church  movement  shall  become, 
no  man  can  tell.  It  is  controlled  by  no  organization. 
Spirit-produced,  it  is  being  Spirit-led.  So  long  as  it  does 
not  crystallize,  so  long  as  it  keeps  all  doors  open  and  re- 
fuses to  put  up  a test  that  shall  close  the  door  in  the 
face  of  any  of  God’s  children,  it  has  a future.  The  so- 
cial order  of  the  day  has  produced  the  community  church. 
And  the  social  order  of  tomorrow  will  produce  its  own 
church.  Unless  we  believe  that  God  is  being  defeated  by 
evil,  we  must  believe  that  the  church  will  always  be  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a better  church.  As  the  flower  takes 
on  new  beauty  as  it  unfolds,  so  the  church  will  ever  more 
clearly  set  forth  the  Christ  Spirit.  “And  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.” 


BIGGER  ISSUES 

The  events  of  this  year  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
controversy  between  fundamentalists  and  the  modernists 
is  about  over  in  most  of  the  denominations.  It  is  well. 
There  are  bigger  issues.  One  may  name  people  like  John 
Watson,  the  psychologist  and  Bertrand  Russell,  the  psy- 
chologist, who  say  that  the  conceptions  of  God,  the  soul 
and  immortality  are  all  a mistake.  With  a single  gesture 
they  would  sweep  out  of  the  universe  both  religion  and 
morals,  and  substitute  a deadening  mechanism. 

In  the  light  of  such  a stupendous  challenge  debates 
over  the  second  coming  seem  like  a strange  anachronism. 
When  the  very  life  of  religion  is  at  stake,  perhaps  the 
very  life  of  civilization  itself,  it  is  a lack  of  vision  not  to 
face  the  main  challenge. 

It  is  argued  that  the  farmer  and  the  groceryman  do 
not  know  anything  at  all  about  either  John  Watson  or 
Bertrand  Russell.  That  may  be  true  right  now,  but  it 
will  not  be  true  twenty-flve  years  from  now.  Each  gen- 
eration the  common  people  live  on  the  discarded  philoso- 
phy of  the  previous  generation.  Unless  the  men  and 
women  of  this  generation  And  a complete  and  adequate 
answer  to  mechanism,  the  next  generation  will  follow 
this  philosophy  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  answer 
will  be  found  in  a reductio  ad  absurdum,  for  a philoso- 
phy that  cannot  be  lived  is  not  true.  But  it  will  be  a most 
expensive  process. 

How  much  are  the  ministers  helping  people  think 
through  the  questions  relating  to  the  nature  of  God  and 
of  man?  No  little  homilies  on  the  peccadilloes  of  the 
community  can  be  a substitute  for  honest  study  and 
thought  upon  the  major  thought  issues  of  the  age. 

Certain  authors  have  shown  the  ways  in  popularizing 
science  and  history.  The  preachers  must  find  a way  to 
popularize  the  deeper  themes  of  religion.  What  the  peo- 
ple demand  is  a sermon  as  interesting  as  a novel  and  as 
profound  as  a work  in  philosophy.  Is  it  easy  to  preach? 
It  is  not. 


CHRISTIAN  UNION  IS  FICTIONIZED 

The  publication  of  Harold  Bell  Wright’s  “God  and 
the  Groceryman”  will  set  people  all  over  America  think- 
ing about  the  problems  of  religion  this  winter.  One  does 
not  need  to  say  that  the  book  is  literature  to  say  that  it 
is  useful.  At  that,  it  is  more  nearly  literature  than  the 
sexual  muek-rakings  of  our  school  of  so-called  realists. 
Human  interest  situations  run  through  the  book  which 
deals  with  the  problems  of  youth,  prohibition,  business 
and  Christian  union.  The  formation  of  a great  union 
church  leads  to  the  revival  of  religion  that  saves  the  young 
people,  and  calls  back  older  people  to  the  ideals  of  their 
youth.  Perhaps  few  of  us  are  convinced  by  big  churches 


that  seat  5,000  people.  But  the  figures  the  book  gives 
as  to  the  economic  waste  of  American  churchianity  is  a 
direct  challenge  to  present  methods  of  religious  organi- 
zation. 

One  could  have  wished  the  story  located  in  a village. 
The  capitalist  who  wanted  to  invest  his  money  in  re- 
ligious experimentation  would  far  better  have  tried  his 
experiment  in  a smaller  place.  That,  however,  is  a mat- 
ter of  opinion. 

It  is  a happy  providence  that  in  the  winter  when 
thousands  will  be  reading  the  tawdry  work  of  Sinclair 
Lewis,  “Elmer  Gantry”,  thousands  more  will  be  reading, 
“God  and  the  Groceryman.”  An  occasional  reference 
to  the  better  books  in  the  sermons  will  set  people  hunting 
for  the  more  helpful  volumes.  There  is  not  a greater 
force  in  America  to  influence  reading  habits  than  the  min- 
istry. 

So  The  Community  Churchman  ventures  the  unus- 
ual. It  proposes  that  every  minister  of  the  country  shall 
help  extend  the  sale  of  a book  which  challenges  us  to 
think  our  way  through  some  of  our  most  urgent  prob- 
lems. 


OUR  MISSION 

Fourteen  thousand  copies  of  this  issue  of  The  Com- 
munity Churchman  are  issued  this  month.  Through  the 
kindness  of  some  good  laymen,  many  sample  copies  of  our 
journal  wiU  go  into  the  homes  of  ministers,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men  and  social  workers  for  the  first  time.  There  will  be 
no  intrusion.  The  Community  Churchman  will  not  come 
again,  unless  it  is  invited.  It  knocks  at  your  front  door, 
but  you  will  have  to  ask  it  in. 

The  purpose  of  the  journal  is  to  report  achievements 
in  the  field  of  practical  Christian  unity  and  of  social 
Christiardty,  two  allied  fields  that  have  so  much  in  common 
that  one  may  not  draw  a line  between  them.  The  paper 
carries  the  news  of  successful  achievement  of  various 
kinds  of  churches  with  interdenominational  constituency. 
Its  articles  will  relate  to  a somewhat  broader  field  of  so- 
cial uplift  that  is  motivated  by  religion. 

The  journal  is  not  committed  to  any  dogma.  Its  at- 
titude is  frankly  experimental.  Any  experiment  in  the 
way  of  reducing  community  conflict  is  interesting  to  its 
editors.  It  seems  clear  to  the  editors  that  the  road  to 
Christian  unity  is  not  by  producing  paper  schemes  of  uni- 
ty in  councils  of  big  politicians,  but  rather  by  the  free 
use  of  the  laboratory  method  in  the  difficult  situations  of 
America. 

Extensions  of  the  field  of  the  journal  will  be  made 
this  winter.  What  shall  towns  do  when  they  are  not 
yet  ready  to  consolidate  their  churches,  or  when  they  do 
not  need  to  consolidate  the  churches?  The  journal  will 
seek  to  report  helpful  examples  of  church  and  communi- 
ty cooperation  of  this  type  as  the  year  goes  on. 

The  Community  Churchman  is  frankly  Christian.  It 
sees  in  the  leadership  of  Jesus  Christ  the  only  hope  for  a 
better  America  and  a better  world. 



“GOD  AND  THE  GROCERYMAN” 

By  Harold  Bell  Wright 

■ A preaching  novelist  looks  out  on  a world  of  - 
!!  bootleggers,  broken  homes  and  restless  young  people  !' 
;;  to  find  a remedy  for  bad  conditions  in  a united  ;; 
;;  church.  The  book  is  thrilling  in  plot,  replete  with  ' 

I facts  and  has  a real  message.  ' 

Price,  $2.00  postpaid 
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DO  NOT  NEED  MORE  MINISTERS 


That  acute  shortage  of  recruits  for  the  Protestant  ministry  is 
a blessing  in  disguise,  rather  than  a tragedy,  is  the  contention  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Richelsen,  writing  in  the  “Independent.” 

“Protestantism  now  has  seven  times  as  many  clergy  in  pro- 
portion to  membership  as  has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,”  this 
prominent  Presbyterian  minister  points  out.  The  practical  ces- 
sation in  the  supply  of  Protestant  clergy  until  the  present  num- 
bers be  reduced  by  fully  100,000  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  further  Protestant  ideals  of  unity  and  consolidation.  Dr. 
Richelsen  believes.  He  describes  one  village  which  has  1,136  Pro- 
testant church  members  and  ten  clergymen,  most  of  them  with 
families,  all  of  whom  must  be  supported  by  this  small  constituency. 
He  asks:  “Is  it  for  the  best  interest  of  Protestantism  to  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  this  condition? 

“College  men  have  suddenly  and  decisively  refused  the  Gos- 
pel ministry.  ‘Thirty  years  ago,  the  average  report  was  one 
candidate  for  every  626  communicants,’  one  prominent  denom- 
ination reports.  Now,  for  the  past  five  years,  in  that  ecclesiastical 
body,  the  gain  of  ministers  is  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  one  for 
every  net  gain  of  6,088  members.  This  condition  is  typical  of 
Protestantism  today.  In  spite  of  the  continuing  growth  of  all 
leading  denominations  in  membership,  the  supply  of  new  clergy 
in  all  of  them  has  been  dramatically  halted. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  utmost  sympathy  for  all  re- 
ligious institutions  and  sincere  desire  for  their  greatest  pros- 
perity, there  is  sound  reason  for  breathing  hallelujahs  rather 
than  wailing  jeremiads.  I venture  to  say  that  the  present  sit- 
uation regarding  the  diminishing  numbers  of  new  clergy  con- 
stitutes a hopeful  state  of  affairs  which  will  result  in  significant 
benefits  to  the  organized  religious  institutions  of  America. 

Dr.  Richelsen  marshals  figures  which  show  that  the  average 
ratio  of  ministers  to  members  for  seven  leading  Protestant  denom- 
inations, is  one  minister  for  each  141  members,  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  America  reports  one  minister  for  913  mem- 
bers ;and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  one  member  for  each  955 
communicants.  Even  with  a reduction  of  100,000  clergy,  Protes- 
tantism in  America  would  still  have  one  clergyman  for  each 
276  members. 

“How  much  of  the  recruiting  zeal  of  our  denominational 
leaders  is  kindled  by  a real  need  of  more  Christian  Clergymen  in 
America  today?  How  much  is  due  to  the  desire  for  denomination- 
al prestige  regardless  of  the  actual  conditions?”  Dr.  Richelsen 
asks. 


HOW  DOES  YOUR  CONGREGATION  SING? 


Mabel  Travis  Wood. 


Hymn  singing  is  a congregation’s  opportunity  for  active  ex- 
pression in  worship.  The  churchgoer’s  favorite  hymns,  even 
more  than  his  favorite  Bible  stories  or  verses,  are  a spiritual  in- 
spiration and  delight  to  him.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  collective 
singing  in  churches  is  so  often  weak  and  ineffectual?  Why,  in 
not  a few  cases,  does  the  singing  of  a choir  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty voices  overbalance  that  of  a congregation  of  several  hundred? 

Successful  congregation  singing  does  not  just  happen.  It  al- 
ways has  causes,  which  include  a stimulating  musical  accompani- 
ment, proper  pitch  of  the  hymn,  free  access  to  the  words,  and, 
most  effective  of  all,  previous  training  in  singing  together,  through 
informal  song  services  under  leadership.  No  matter  how  strong 
may  be  the  individual  inclination  to  sing,  the  lack  of  one  or 
more  of  these  requisites  to  good  congregational  singing  produces 
haphazard  results. 

“When  the  rhythm  of  congregational  singing  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  playing  of  a hidden  organist,  the  congregation  is 
at  a disadvantage.  For  this  reason  the  eyes  are  more  accurate 
in  following  the  time-beating  than  are  the  ears.  Therefore  the 
introduction  of  a director  of  singing  is  bound  to  benefit  the  con- 
gregational singing,”  advised  Kenneth  S.  Clark,  who  heads  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Music  of  Community  Service,  in  a recent 
bulletin  “Everybody  Neighbors  Through  Song.”  With  proper 
leadership,  said  he,  a stirring  community  sing  may  be  carried 
on  within  the  church  with  a program  made  up  exclusively  of 
hymns.  He  blamed  the  lax  participation  of  men  in  church  sing- 
ing largely  upon  the  high  keys  in  which  so  many  hymns  are 
pitched  and  suggested  that  organists  make  transposition  copies 
of  hymns  which  they  use  most  frequently.  This  bulletin,  which 
contains  valuable  suggestions  for  the  possibilities  of  service  by 
churches  in  community  music,  is  obtainable  from  Community  Ser- 
vice, 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  ten  cents. 

The  growing  tendency  of  churches  to  arrange  special  services 
of  song  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a beneficial  influence  upon  the 
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singing  of  their  congregations,  as  more  congregational  singing  is 
the  greatest  essential  for  better  congregational  singing.  Song 
periods  of  four  or  five  hymns  to  start  the  service,  with  two  or 
three  additional  hymns  at  the  close,  frequent  evening  services 
given  over  entirely  to  hymn  singing,  and  mid-week  song  services, 
particularly  if  the  singing  is  under  dynamic  leadership,  will  work 
wonders  with  the  way  a congregation  sings.  They  build  up  its 
confidence  in  its  singing  ability,  develop  its  rhythmic  sense  and 
arouse  interest  in  and  familiarity  with  hymns  among  the  young 
people,  who  are  usually  not  on  as  intimate  terms  with  them  as 
are  the  older  generation. 

Churches  will  be  interested  in  the  results  of  a questionnaire 
recently  sent  out  by  the  Etude  magazine  to  discover  the  favorite 
hymns  of  American  churchgoers.  Abide  With  Me;  Nearer,  My 
God  to  Thee;  Lead,  Kindly  Light  and  Rock  of  Ages  were  the 
four  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes.  The  other  choices  in- 
dicated that  the  preference  was  for  hymns  of  high  literary  stand- 
ard and  with  the  atmosphere  of  personal  faith  and  devotion. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Eloquence  of  Christian  Experience,  by  Raymond  Calkins. 
Macmillan,  New  York.  The  church  of  tomorrow  is  due  for  a re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  mystical  attitudes  of  religion.  Social 
Christianity  has  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  for  many  years 
and  has  left  a permanent  impress  on  modern  religion,  but  it  is 
not  enough.  The  sanity  and  the  deep  spirituality  of  this  book 
makes  it  a worthy  model  for  the  preaching  that  must  be  done  to 
a spiritually  starved  age. 


A Book  of  Modem  Prayers,  by  Samuel  McComb.  Longmans, 
New  York.  Gathering  widely  in  modern  literature  the  editor  of 
this  volume  has  brought  together  some  of  the  most  deeply  spiritual 
utterances  of  our  time.  Readings  and  prayers  are  placed  together 
in  a relation  that  is  most  helpful  in  personal  devotions,  and  is  of 
large  value  to  the  minister  who  prepares  himself  as  a leader  of 
public  worship. 


Vital  Messages  In  Modem  Books,  by  Ward  Adair.  Associa- 
tion Press,  New  York.  Religious  meanings  are  found  even  in 
books  written  by  men  who  were  not  religious  in  the  institutional 
sense.  The  use  of  contemporaneous  literature  for  the  purpose  of 
edification  is  well  illustrated  in  this  volume,  which  should  be  of 
assistance  both  to  ministers  and  Sunday  school  teachers.  In  a 
time  when  there  is  much  waste  of  time  upon  worse  than  worthless 
fiction,  it  is  helpful  to  have  a guide  to  the  permanently  worthful 
in  our  modern  literature. 


American  Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymnal,  by  W.  E.  Hack- 
leman.  Hackleman  Music  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Without  rejecting 
the  favorites  of  the  evangelical  group  in  American  church  life,  the 
author  of  this  new  hymnal  seeks  to  cultivate  a taste  for  the 
great  historic  hymns.  A unique  feature  of  the  book  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  some  of  the  standard  religious  pictures,  with  a service  to 
go  with  the  picture.  The  price  of  the  book  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  smaller  churches  and  schools. 


Congregationalism,  by  Selbie.  Doran  & Co.,  New  York.  This 
volume  in  a series  called  “The  Faiths”  is  a particularly  able 
presentation  of  a significant  Christian  denomination.  The  origins 
of  Congregationalism  have  been  shrouded  in  much  mystery,  and 
this  volume  adds  much  fresh  information  with  regard  to  these 
origins.  It  is  replete  with  fact  and  its  interpretations  are  stated 
with  moderation.  If  the  entire  series  comes  up  to  this  standard, 
the  series  will  become  a necessity  in  every  minister’s  library. 


The  New  Patriotism:  Poems  of  World  Brotherhood.  Compil- 

ed by  Thomas  Curtis  Clark.  Dobbs,  Merrill  & Co.,  Indianapolis. 
The  volume  includes  some  poems  from  Tennyson  and  Walt  Whit- 
man, but  for  the  most  part  uses  the  works  of  living  men.  If  the 
poets  are  our  prophets,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  mind  of  the  race 
is  being  turned  toward  the  ideals  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 


Does  Prohibition  Work?  Bruere.  Harpers,  New  York.  The 
social  workers  of  America  have  produced  a survey  of  the  workings 
of  prohibition  which  is  as  free  from  propaganda  and  bias  as  one 
may  hope  for  in  a matter  so  productive  of  party  spirit  as  pro- 
hibition. Various  parts  of  America  are  reported.  A sentence  at 
the  close  of  the  book  indicates  the  general  conclusion  of  the  auth- 
or drawn  from  the  reports  he  has  received:  “But  the  reports  do 

show  that  all  of  the  things  hoped  for  by  the  advocates  of  prohi- 
bition are  being  realized  in  some  places,  and  that  even  where  the 
law  is  least  observed,  some  of  them  have  come  true.” 
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WHAT  Oim  HEADERS  SAY— 


“I  like  to  read  the  Community  Churehman  because 
of  your  constructive  editorial  policy. 

“During  the  month  I have  occasion  to  glance  through  a num- 
ber of  religious  periodicals.  I am  always  glad  to  get  the  Com- 
munity Churchman  for  I find  therein  splendid  material  to 
pass  on  to  my  boys.  ’ ’—Norman  B.  Thompson,  Bark  Eidge,  111. 


“I  am  pleased  to  have  the  Community  Churchman  come 
to  my  desk.  It  feeds  and  gratifies  me.  It  is  fearless,  but  not 
presumptuous.  It  has  no  traditions  to  uphold  and  no  doctrine 
except  the  One  Doctrine  which  is  Christ,  to  defend.  It  seems  to 
have  one  great  purpose,  i.  e.,  a united  church  and  to  be  sincerely 
seeking  the  simple  basis  upon  which  all  who  seek  to  follow  Christ, 
can  stand  and  by  one.  I wish  you  success.” 

- — E.  P.  Wise,  N.  Canton,  Ohio. 


“I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I do  enjoy  the  Churchman, 
for  it  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  hear  from  all  over  the  field 
how  the  good  work  is  being  carried  on  of  gathering  up  the 
fragments  of  broken  down  denominationalism,  and  forming  them 
into  harmonious  worshiping  congregations  in  the  Master’s  name. 
Keep  up  the  good  paper  and  may  it  soon  be  a weekly  visitor  is  my 
wish  to  you.” — M.  A.  Hughes,  Eellsmere,  Florida. 


“You  are  doing  a fine  piece  of  work  and  merit  cordial  ap- 
proval and  generous  support.” 

— Edwin  P.  Farnham,  Great  Neck,  Long  Is. 


“As  for  the  Community  Churchman,  let  me  say  that  it  is  of 
great  value  in  keeping  us  informed  about  the  general  movement 
toward  unity.  I would  not  be  without  it.  Please  send  me  ten 
copies  of  the  special  edition  and  I will  place  them,  in  good  hands. 

— John  S.  Niles,  Goleta,  California. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCH  SPIRIT  CAN  SAVE  THE  DAY 


By  Joseph  Harkness. 


Some  years  ago  we  lived  in  a Montana  town  of  not  more  than 
2,000  prosperous  farmers,  containing  one  Catholic  church  with  its 
one  priest,  a large  congregation,  and  everything  they  needed  for 
their  work.  In  this  same  town  Protestantism  was  divided  into 
12  or  13  small  public  bands,  composed  of  two  branches  of  Metho- 
dism, since  united,  two  of  Lutherans,  besides  Presbyterians,  Evan- 
gelical and  several  other  denominations.  My  church  had  the 
second  largest  Sunday  attendance,  but  at  the  same  time  I felt 


sorry  for  ministers  wasting  their  time  and  God’s  money  in  heat 
ing  and  lighting  several  buildings  when  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  credit  of  God’s  cause  for  aU  Protestants  to  have  gathered 
for  worship  in  one  building  with  one  minister. 

Mission  work  in  large  cities  over  many  years  has  brought  me 
in  contact  with  some  of  the  most  active  boards  of  Christian  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  gathered  from  all  denominations  and  united 
in  the  object  that  brought  them  together.  Mission  work,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  community  chest  and  other  charity  boards 
are  today  doing  commendable  work.  Why  cannot  this  be  done 
with  protestantism  all  over  America?  Ask  the  missionaries  who 
have  been  abroad  and  they  will  tell  you,  we  can  do  little  or  no 
good  until  all  are  of  one  accord,  leaving  denominationalism  out- 
side. 

I find  my  work  these  last  few  years  in  a new  part  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  midway  between  both,  contains  a sprinkling  of  many  re- 
ligious sects  with  not  enough  of  any  one  to  make  a congregation. 
Hence  we  have  organized  and  incorporated  a community  church 
with  12  on  the  board  of  directors;  four  are  to  be  replaced  at  an- 
nual meetings,  three  being  trustees  of  our  property.  People  feel 
free  to  come  among  us.  We  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
True,  I have  been  suspended  from  my  denomination  because  of 
my  action,  but  what  of  this  so  long  as  God  is  my  Provider,  Savior 
and  King.  To  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.  Gather- 
ing anywhere  else,  but  to  Him  is  a waste  of  time  and  as  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  symbol.  There  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd. Cannot  we  help  to  bring  this  about  by  gathering  some 
scattered  Christians  together, — pray  and  then  pray  some  more; 
ask  and  ye  shall  have  and  seek  and  ye  shall  find.  A great  out- 
pouring of  His  spirit  on  the  scattered  church  in  the  coming 
months  would  help  more  than  all  else  to  bring  this  country  nearer 
to  the  spirit  of  the  early  Puritans.  If  we  can  help,  write  us  how. 


STRANGERS 

Thank  God  for  all  the  stranger  folk 
That  meet  me  every  day 
And  help  me  on  with  willing  hands, 
Before  they  go  their  way. 

My  friends  are  pulling  ditferent  ways 
And  seeking  different  ends. 

Thank  God  for  all  the  stranger  folk 
That  fill  the  place  of  friends ! 

— Claribel  Weeks  Avery. 


Are  you  a member  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  U.  S.  A?  Write  to  Rev.  0.  F.  Jordan,  Park 
Ridge,  111.,  for  information. 
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COMMUNITY  CHURCH  NEWS 


Community  Church.  Workers 
Hold  Committee  Meeting 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  held  their  semi-an- 
nual meeting  at  North  Canton,  Ohio,  Sept. 
20  and  21.  At  this  meeting  both  field  re- 
presentatives of  the  organization  resigned 
to  take  effect  this  fall,  and  the  executive 
secretary  to  take  effect  in  the  spring. 
This  clears  the  decks  to  get  a full-time 
executive  secretary  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  organization.  O.  F.  Jordan 
will  have  completed  next  spring  five  years 
of  secretarial  service  out  of  the  spare 
time  of  his  pastorate  without  salaried  com- 
pensation. The  field  workers  the  past 
year  have  been  M.  W.  Van  Tassell  and 
J.  A.  McGaughey.  A number  of  churches 
have  been  organized  through  their  labors, 
particularly  by  Mr.  McGaughey  who  gave 
full  time  to  the  work,  supplementing  par- 
tial compensation  by  collections  on  the 
field.  David  R.  Piper’s  new  book  on  com- 
munity churches  will  be  gotten  out  short- 
ly, and  the  organization  is  pledged  to  as- 
sist in  its  circulation.  The  next  biennial 
conference  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  will  be  held  at  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  probably  some  time  next  May. 
This  town  is  thirty  miles  from  New  York 
City. 


Bible  Study  the  Binding  Tie 
At  Mt.  Blanchard,  O.,  there  are  com- 
peting churches,  but  these  churches  have 
found  a common  enterprise  in  Bible  study. 
The  Mt.  Blanchard  Bible  Study  Associa- 
tion has  a regular  course  of  instruction, 
and  issues  a certificate  to  those  complet- 
ing the  course  of  study.  The  sessions  of 
the  school  are  held  in  Mt.  Blanchard  M. 
P.  church,  where  W.  E.  Groves  is  pastor. 


Churcb  Loses  its  Pastor 

D.  Seldon  Mathews  has  resigned  at 
Canaseraga,  N.  Y.,  and  a successor  to  him 
has  not  been  found.  As  the  church  is 
prosperous,  a new  leader  will  doubtless  be 
found  at  an  early  date. 


Fifty-fifty  is  the  Buie  Here 

Three  years  ago  the  Congregational  and 
Methodist  churches  of  Lyndon,  Vt.,  came 
together  as  a federated  church.  All  lo- 
cal societies  are  merged.  Each  unit  of 
the  federation  looks  after  its  own  benevo- 
lences. The  local  expense  is  raised  on  a 
“ fifty-fifty  ” basis.  The  pastor.  Alba  M. 
Markey,  is  grand  chaplain  of  the  Ver- 
mont Odd  Fellows. 


Federation  May  Come 

This  Federated  Church  in  Francestown, 
N.  H.,  a town  of  a few  hundred  popula- 
tion, formerly  of  1600,  unites  two  church- 
es, Congregational  and  Unitarian,  which 
are  not  yet  legally  federated,  but  which 
cooperate  in  the  holding  of  union  services 
from  Memorial  Sunday  in  May  to  the  last 
Sunday  in  September.  No  services  are 
held,  except  on  special  occasions,  during 
the  winter.  There  is  no  other  church  in 
the  town.  Last  summer  and  this  summer 
Frank  0.  Holmes  served  as  minister  in 
charge  of  the  services,  during  the  time 
that  his  church  in  Jamaica  Plain  was 
closed.  Francestown  has  a fairly  largo 
number  of  summer  visitors.  Services  are 
held  in  the  fine  white  meeting  house,  raised 
in  1801.  It  is  hoped  to  persuade  these 
two  churches  to  federate  completely,  and 


arrange  to  supply  the  town  with  religious 
services  and  ministerial  guidance  through- 
out the  year. 


Week-day  Religious  School  Here 

Federated  church,  of  Masonville,  N.  Y., 
now  has  a week-day  religious  school 
which  gives  children  religious  instruction 
on  released  time.  The  pastor  of  the  church, 
G.  Henry  Simons,  will  give  the  instruc- 
tion. The  church  is  composed  of  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  units.  The  pastor  is  in- 
terested in  setting  up  a program  of  com- 
munity recreation. 


Dr.  Boocock  Is  111 

Dr.  W.  H.  Boocock,  pastor  of  Linwood 
community  church  of  Buffalo,  has  fallen 
ill  and  must  discontinue  his  work  for 
three  months  and  take  orders  from  a phy- 
sician. Dr.  Boocock  is  a board  member  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers.  He  has 
taken  parties  to  Europe  during  the  sum- 
mer and  lectured  extensively  on  religious 
education  during  the  winter.  His  break- 
down will  be  regretted  by  a large  circle 
of  friends. 


Church  is  Straight  Out  Union 
The  Christian-Congregational  church 
at  Toppenish,  Wash.,  is  a straight  out 
union  church  and  not  of  the  federated 
type,  so  the  pastor,  Charles  A.  Lockhart, 
reports.  Many  of  the  churches  of  the 
northwest  which  have  interdenominational 
constituencies  are  of  the  denominational 
type. 


Yakima  Flirts  •with  H.  J.  Loken 

Yakima,  Wash.,  community  church  lost 
its  minister,  W.  F.  Ineson  ,last  year.  It 
recently  extended  an  invitation  to  H.  J. 
Loken,  formerly  of  Atascadero,  Cal.,  to 
preach  at  Yakima  for  a month  with  a view 
to  forming  a permanent  connection  there. 
Mr.  Loken  had  one  of  the  outstanding 
community  churches  of  the  Pacific  coast 
before  the  land  company  of  the  town  fell 
into  trouble.  He  is  a Harvard  man,  and 
has  been  outstanding  in  his  devotion  to 
Christian  unity. 


United  Church  of  Chester,  Mass. 

United  Church  of  Chester,  Mass.,  is  a 
federation  of  Congregational  and  Metho- 
dist denominations  in  the  town  of  Ches- 
ter. Its  membership  at  present  stands  at 
200,  113  Congregational  and  87  Methodist. 
The  church  has  a fine  pipe  organ  install- 
ed three  years  ago  at  a cost  of  $5600,  of 


which  amount  all  but  $500  has  been  rais- 
ed. Of  the  four  pastors  who  have  served 
the  Federation,  three  have  been  Metho- 
dists and  one  a Cougregationalist.  A fea- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  past  year  has 
been  the  j’oung  people’s  society,  with  a 
membership  of  65,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  42.  During  July  a vacation 
biblo  school  was  held.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  such  work  had  been  attempted 
in  Chester,  and  the  success  was  very  grati- 
fying to  all  who  put  time  and  effort  into 
the  venture.  42  scholars  were  enrolled, 
and  the  average  attendance  for  the  two 
weeks  was  32.  Frank  Perrley  is  pastor. 


Young  people  are  working 

One  of  the  largest  delegations  attending 
the  Young  People’s  Conference  at  Belle- 
vue, Idaho,  was  from  Kirkpatrick  Memor- 
ial Community  Church,  of  Parma.  There 
were  26  in  all.  They  traveled  by  auto  225 
miles,  took  along  a 20  piece  orchestra,  and 
furnished  a number  of  leaders  for  the 
conference.  On  returning  home  they 
gave  a Bellevue  program  at  one  of  the 
church  services,  in  which  much  interest 
was  manifest  in  a large  delegation  for 
next  year.  Parma  has  four  active  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies,  over  fifty  per- 
cent of  all  church  attendance  is  com- 
posed of  young  people,  and  a standard 
daily  vacation  bible  school  was  held  this 
summer  with  105  enrolled.  Parma  is  a 
small  country  village  of  600  inhabitants. 
M.  G,  Montgomery  shepherds  this  flock. 


Vanishing  Luncheons  at  Belen 

The  Ladies  Aid  of  the  Belen  Federated 
Community  Church  of  Belen,  New  Mexico, 
has  been  having  a most  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable time  putting  on  what  is  known  as 
The  Vanishing  Luncheon  Plan.  This  plan 
offers  social  as  -well  as  financial  advanta- 
ges. Each  member  of  the  Aid  is  expected 
to  give  a luncheon  to  four  ladies;  each  of 
these  ladies  in  turn  to  give  a luncheon  to 
four  ladies.  In  each  case  the  invited  la- 
dies pay  50c  apiece  for  their  luncheon.  In 
time  when  all  ladies  have  been  invited  and 
have  taken  their  turn  at  serving  the  lunch- 
eons vanish  having  of  course  run-out  of 
ladies  to  continue  the  rounds.  In  some 
cases  the  community  rooms  have  been  used 
and  two  or  three  ladies  have  gone  togeth- 
er with  their  effort  at  serving;  this  made 
the  event  a much  larger  affair  socially.  In 
other  cases  two  ladies  went  in  together 
and  served  in  one  of  their  homes:  in 

which  case  of  course  the  number  of  la- 


_New  Music  for  the  Christmas  Season^ 

A Christman  Cantata  for  young  people,  a Christmas  Pageant,  a Christmas  Recitation 
Booklet  with  children’s  songs,  Christmas  plays,  etc. 

A Church  Hymnal;  A Hymnal  For  Joyous  Youth;  Books  for  Men’s  Voices,  sacred; 
for  Men’s  Voices,  sentimental;  for  Men’s  Voices,  humorous:  for  Women’s 
Voices,  sacred;  a Choir  Collection,  sacred.  Sheet  music:  Gospel  Solos  and  Duets. 

Miri  A New  Pageant  Name  

jCi  “Sing  Joy  To  Street  or  R.  F.  D. 

The  World” 

sent  with  catalogue  if  you  or  Box  No 

return  this  coupon  signed. 

C.  C.  10- ’27  Post  Ofllce  State 
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dies  present  would  be  eight  instead  of 
four  and,  adding  the  hostesses  would  count 
ten.  The  larger  number  of  ladies  increased 
the  social  contact.  In  many  instances  new 
and  strange  ladies  became  acquainted  and 
the  social  power  of  the  Aid  ami  church 
enhanced. 


Formation  of  the  Belen 
Federated  Community  Church 

The  formation  of  the  Belen,  N.  M., 
community  church  was  after  the  usual 
fashion.  The  setting  about  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  the  churches  and  com- 
munity t©  make  one  real  church  grow  and 
gladly  live  where  three  or  four  so-called 
denominational  churches  were  dragging 
out  a miserable  existence.  The  Lutherans 
with  a gem  of  a church  edifice  and  a most 
comfortable  eight-room  manse  were  usu- 
ally without  a pastor;  when  they  did  have 
one  the  congregation  was  so  small  that 
about  $600  of  Home  Missionary  money  was 
received  to  help  with  his  support.  In  the 
case  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
their  building  was  well  adapted  to  a So- 
cial Center  and  the  same  story  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  a pastor  as  that  of  the 
other  churches  was  that  they  received 
missionary  money.  Their  building  was 
moreover  just  one  block  away  from  the 
Lutheran  church.  The  Christians  had  no 
church  building,  but  rented  a store  build- 
ing. This  building  had  finally  burned 
down  and  the  society  was  too  weak  to  raise 
funds  to  build  another  altar  against  the 
other  altars  already  existing.  The  Naz- 
arenes  have  a building,  as  also  the  Epis- 
copalians but  no  organizations. 

Finally  about  six  years  ago  the  leaders 
in  the  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  sent  for  J.  A.  McGaughey  to 
come  and  make  a survey  of  the  communi- 
ty and  see  what  could  be  done  to  remedy 
the  ecelessiastical  multiplicity.  The  com- 
ing of  Mr.  McGaughey  resulted  in  a most 
successful  effort  at  organization.  “The 
Belen  Federated  Community  Church  of 
Christ”  was  the  name  adopted.  A joint 
committee  was  elected  having  a represen- 
tative from  each  of  the  various  denomin- 
ations in  the  membership  of  the  Feder- 
ated church.  For  though  the  Lutherans 
and  Methodists  had  started  the  move- 
ment, there  were  other  denominations  that 
were  ready  to  join  in  the  formation  of  the 
church  when  they  became  acquainted  with 
its  objects  through  the  community  sur- 
vey put  on  by  Mr.  McGaughey.  All  told, 
the  Joint  Committee  has  the  following  de- 
nominations represented  in  its  member- 
ship: Methodist  Episcopal,  Lutheran, 

Christian,  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptists,  Evangelical. 

So  far  more  harmony  has  prevailed 
than  is  usually  the  ease  in  a denomination- 
al church  of  the  same  size  and  proportions. 
Including  the  nicely  furnished  eight  room 
manse  the  pastor  receives  a salary  of 
$3000,  and  has  a glorious  chance  to 
“preach  Christ”  without  having  to  stop 
to  either  defend  or  promulgate  denomina- 
tional specifications  or  to  be  faithful  in  re- 
ceiving and  putting-over  “programs  hand- 
ed down”.  When  this  church  put-over  a 
program  in  the  community  it  has  propor- 
tions and  influence  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  whole  community.  All  denomina- 
tions represented  in  the  congregation  or 
constituency  are  respected.  The  pastor 
maintains  that  he  is  a federated  pastor 
and  hence  tries  to  enter  into  a sympathe- 
tic touch  with  the  attitudes  of  any  denom- 
ination in  the  church.  The  pastor  has  had 
representatives  of  the  various  denomina- 


tions in  the  pulpit  to  tell  of  their  various 
benevolent  interests.  The  Methodist  dis- 
trict superintendent  took  his  turn  in  the 
pulpit  and  declared  his  hearty  support  of 
the  plan  and  that  he  was  willing  the  fed- 
erated church  should  have  the  use  of  the 
Methodist  church  property  free  of  charge 
as  long  as  the  present  status  maintained. 

This  is  a community  of  over  three 
thousand  souls  and  the  Eoman  Catholics 
represent  about  half  the  population.  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  Federated  church 
is  a great  success  eompared  with  what  the 
denominational  church  would  be.  Perhaps 
it  indicates  something  of  the  need  of  a 
more  united  protestantism  all  over  our 
land  in  the  face  of  united  Eomanism. 

The  present  pastor,  W.  Grant  Smith, 
is  just  starting  upon  his  second  year  of 
service  in  this  capacity.  His  predecessor 
served  for  four  years.  J.  P.  Sinclare,  the 
first  pastor,  did  a magnificant  piece  of 
work  in  taking  the  church  at  its  start  and 
guiding  it  through  the  early  days  of  in- 
experience. He  was  a Baptist;  the  pres- 
ent pastor  is  a Methodist. 


Grandview  Cburcli  Gets  Control 
of  Church  Properties 

The  church  at  Grandview,  la.,  which 
was  formed  last  February  has  secured 
control  of  both  the  Methodist  and  the 
Evangelical  properties  through  action  of 
the  respective  conferences.  The  church 
has  a monthly  newspaper  with  a circula- 
tion of  four  hundred  copies.  During 
August  evangelistic  services  were  con- 
ducted by  James  E.  Waery  from  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute.  H.  B.  Gebhart  is 
pastor. 


Farmer  Missionary  in  Tennessee 

C.  C.  Osborne  is  a kind  of  farmer  mis- 
sionary down  in  Tennessee.  He  disclaims 
any  title  of  reverend,  and  is  satisfied  to 
work  in  backward  communities  for  social 
uplift.  He  recently  left  Two  Eivers  and 
went  to  Concord.  Here  he  has  set  up  a 
community  club  which  will  instruct  the 
farmers  in  better  methods  and  which  may 
eventually  have  religious  significance.  His 
neighbors  are  mountain  whites. 


Churcli  Loses  its  Pastor 
F.  J.  Nichols  is  no  longer  pastor  of 
Fairview  Community  church,  of  Ohio.  The 
church  is  looking  for  a pastor.  A prom- 
inent layman  is  E.  D.  Grumney,  of  Eocky 
Eiver,  Ohio. 


Three  Years  Brought  Great  Changes 

Three  years  ago  there  was  not  even  a 
Sunday  school  in  Edgebrook,  a new  su- 
burb in  northwestern  Chicago.  On  the 
second  Sunday  in  September  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  for  the  first  unit  of  a 
building  to  cost  $125,000  to  $150,000.  The 
present  unit  in  construction  will  cost 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  O.  F.  Jordan 
spoke  at  the  cornerstone  laying. 


A Great  New  Building  in  California 

Claremont  church,  of  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia, is  now  constructing  a new  $150,- 
000  church  plant  in  which  will  be  found 
some  of  the  very  latest  ideas  in  church 
construction.  Its  religious  education  fa- 
cilities will  be  superb.  The  church  has 
issued  a very  attractive  folder  describing 
its  enterprise.  Albert  Daniel  Stauffacher 
is  the  pastor  of  the  church. 


Rev.  Kyle  Model 


A Sure  Way  to  Fill  Your  Pews 

The  World’s  Famous 

Church  Bulletin  Board 


THE  REV.  KTLE  MODEL  is  a 
day  and  night  Bulletin,  name  ot 
Church,  Pastor  and  Announcement 
can  he  read  by  night  as  well  as 
day. 

The  greatest  Interchangeable  steel 
Bulletin  ever  conceived  or 
constructed 

Dimensions  over  all  72x44  inches, 
depth  6 inches.  WIRED  INSIDE 
READY  FOR  USE.  Finished  na- 
tural oak,  treated  with  three  coats 
outside  spar  varnish;  sign  section 
pressed  steel,  letter  equipment 
330 — 3 inch;  450 — 2 inch. 

PRICE  $76.00 

You  can  arrange  to  buy  this 
board  on  time  payments,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Model  Rev.  Ryle.  $16.00  cash, 
$10.00  per  month  for  six  months. 

Model  M.  Dimensions  over  all 
36x70  inches,  not  electric  lighted, 
for  $60.00.  $10.00  cash,  $10.00 

per  month  for  five  months. 

Note — No  interest  charge. 

Write  us  for  full  information 
about  these  and  other  designs  of 
Boards. 

The  Pilgrim  Press 

19  So.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago,  111. 
14  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass, 
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Pastor  Goes  to  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Waldo  E.  Stephens,  pastor  of  the  com- 
munity church  of  East  Williston,  Long 
Island,  has  resigned  to  go  to  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland for  a year’s  study.  Fourteen  de- 
nominations are  working  happily  together 
in  this  church. 


Another  Pastor  Makes  a Move 

George  H.  CofSn  has  left  the  service  of 
Federated  church,  of  Greenland,  N.  H., 
and  is  now  pastor  of  Union  Congregation- 
al church,  of  North  Eeading,  Mass.  The 
Federated  church  has  not  yet  secured  a 
pastor. 


How  they  Work  It  in  Denver 

A.  A.  Heist,  pastor  of  Grace  Communi- 
ty church,  of  Denver,  makes  the  following 
statement  about  his  church; 

“Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  Sept.  2, 
let  me  say  that  Grace  church  is  a com- 
munity church  in  name  only.  It  is  a sort 
of  a fad  here  in  Denver  to  drop  the  de- 
nominational name.  In  our  case,  as  in 
most  others,  we  are  in  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, administration  and  connectional 
interest  strictly  a Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  ’ ’ 

Which  leads  to  the  further  query:  Why 
put  that  kind  of  a label  on  denominational 
goods! 


Catholics  and  Protestants 
Use  Same  Building 

There  is  a church  at  Watch  Hill,  R.  I., 
a wealthy  summer  resort,  which  is  used 
by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The 
Catholics  worship  at  7 a.  m.,  and  the  Pro- 
testants at  10.  The  Protestant  pulpit  is 
filled  with  people  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 


Sixty  Young  People  In  Small  Town  C.  E. 

Mt.  View  Union  church,  out  from  El- 
Reno,  Okla.,  has  a young  people’s  society 
with  an  average  attendance  of  60.  This 
would  be  considered  a large  success  in 
many  prominent  city  churches.  The  pas- 
tor, Henry  Funck,  has  resigned  here. 


Chebaxse  Church  Is  Prospering 
Robert  F.  Chapler  is  pastor  of  a com- 
munity church  at  Chebanse,  111.  This 
church  has  a membership  of  144.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  is  600.  The  pastor 
uses  motion  pictures  and  stereoptieon  to 
increase  interest  in  his  services. 


They  Had  a Cooperative  School 
All  the  protestant  churches  of  Mitchell, 
Nebraska,  recently  cooperated  in  holding 
a very  successful  church  vacation  school. 
Federated  church,  of  Mitchell,  took  the 
lead  in  promoting  the  enterprise,  its  pas- 
tor, Lawrence  Dry,  being  principal  of  the 
school.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
children  were  enrolled  and  interest  was 
sustained  throughout  the  whole  period  »t 
the  school.  This  was  the  first  effort  of  its 
kind  in  the  large  territory  known  as  the 
North  Platte  Valley.  But  already  a 
number  of  such  schools  are  being  planned 
for  next  year.  The  church  vacation 
school  is  proving  itself  a very  effective  in- 
strument for  Religious  Education  and 
lends  itself  ideally  to  the  leadership  of 
the  community  church. 


Nearing  Completion  of  a New  Building 

The  Kawkawlin  Communitv  church  of 
Kawkawlin,  Mich.,  is  an  organization  of 
believers  of  eight  different  denominations. 
It  asserts  an  implicit  faith  is  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  Savior,  and  in  the  Bible, 
as  the  Word  of  God,  the  Book  of  books  for 
guidance  of  ministry,  life  and  conduct. 
It  is  happy  and  very  busy  in  completing  a 
$.^8,000  new  church,  for  which  ground  was 
broken  July  24,  1921.  For  six  years  the 
church  worshipped  in  a covered  basement. 
It  is  now  on  the  last  stretch  to  gather  in 
about  $2600.00. 

Gn  the  Sabbath  of  Mother’s  Day  this 
year  a fine  Christian  daughter,  in  memory 
of  her  mother,  gave  the  church  a $3,000 
check  to  buy  the  furniture  for  the  church, 
and  it  will  be  delivered  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. Henry  Kreulin  is  the  devoted  pastor 
of  this  church. 


Had  a Good  Vacation  School 

The  practical  wisdom  of  a united  church 
was  demonstrated  this  summer  (1927)  at 
Potomac  Heights,  a suburb  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  when  the  community  church 
(independent)  conducted  a vacation 
churchy  school.  There  were  no  sectarian 
prejudices  to  overcome  and  there  was  com- 
plete unanimity  in  the  community  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  attendance  and  results. 
Included  in  the  enrollment  were  children 
from  all  kinds  of  protestant  homes  and 
more  than  a half  dozen  Catholics.  On  the 
Sunday  following  the  close  of  the  school 
a pageant  was  produced  by  the  children. 
Several  Catholic  parents  and  grand  par- 


PICTURES  IN  A HYMNAL 
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Jesus  is  Presented  As  the  White-Comrade  of  the  Hour 
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THE  FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE, 
528  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  Dept. 
25,  publishers  of  “The  Beautiful 
Garden  of  Prayer,”  the  most  pop- 
ular‘sacred  solo  of  the  day,  are  an- 
nouncing seven  other  new,  high- 
class  go.spel  solos  that  they  believe 
to  be  what  solo  singers  will  prize. 
A special  cut  price  on  the  songs  will 
be  given  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing them.  Send  postcard  now 
for  a full  description  of  them.  Time 
limited. 

10,  11-27 


The  Great  Object 

BKREA  COT.mOK.  In^cr-dpnoTninationRl, 
Fcrvinc  the  .Southern  Monntninn.  is  nn- 
nnslly  crowded  to  cspacitv  with  2,.'i00 
7»uny  men  and  women.  Ench  is  provid- 
ed with  labor  to  enm  part  or  a"  of  the 
necessary  individual  expense.  Tuition  is 
free. 

A.  new  student  was  asked,  “How  long 
do  you  plan  to  stay  at  Berea?” 

“I  aim  to  stay  until  I am  complete," 
was  the  reply. 

This  hints  at  the  passionate  desire  of 
Berea’s  students  and  their  parents.  Some- 
times thev  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  Aeri- 
cultnre.  Business,  Tndnstrial  Art,  Teschor 
Training.  Alt  these  Berea  teaehes.  But  be- 
yond alt  suhiects  is  the  erest  OB.TECT 

EMANCIf  ATTny — BNTtTCHMENT 
COMPLETENESS 

Gifts  are  much  needed  for  current  ex- 
penses. and  for  beneficiary  and  working 
Rcholarshipa.  Pull  informntion  will  elad- 
Iv  be  sent  to  renders  of  The  Community 
Churchman.  Address: 

• BEREA  college 

Berea,  Ky. 

WM.  J.  HUTCHINS,  D.  D.,  LL.D..  Pres. 
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To  Pastors  of  Community 
Churches 
Do  you  want  help  on 

Parish  houses 
Treatment  of  the  chancel 
Parish  surveys 

New  adventures  in  local 
church  work 

Community  uses  of  church 
buildings 

Relations  to  social  agencies 
Information  on  social  work 

Address : 

Commission  on  Social  Service 
Federal  Council  of  Churches 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
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ents  were  in  the  congregation,  enjoying 
the  part  their  own  children  were  taking 
in  the  program.  This  community  church 
is  the  only  church  in  this  growing  suburb 
of  about  1500  people.  Potomac  Heights  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac river  near  that  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  is  known  as  George- 
town. O.  P.  Randall  is  pastor. 


Freewater  Federated  Church 

Preewater  and  Milton,  Oregon,  are  con- 
tiguous towns,  being  separated  only  by 
the  railroad.  In  days  past  there  has  been 
an  unhealthy  rivalry,  but  that  is  dying 
out  somewhat.  Milton  has  nine  church 
organizations,  with  the  old  story  of  compe- 
tition and  a rivalry  that  is  sometimes  not 
quite  Christian. 

Freewater  started  with  two  protestant 
churches  and  a Catholic.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians  organized 
with  the  town,  and  carried  on  in  the 
“usual”  way,  sometimes  one  being  the 
stronger,  then  with  a change  in  leader- 
ship giving  way  to  the  other,  but  neither 
being  able  to  get  strength  enough  to  put 
on  a real  constructive  program.  Consoli- 
dation was  talked  of  for  some  time,  but 
did  not  “take”  until  1912  when,  after 
considerable  hesitation  the  two  organiza- 
tions were  united  into  Federated  Church 
of  Freewater  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Bleakney.  The  two  buildings  were 
moved  to  the  same  lot  and  joined,  thus 
giving  better  facilities  for  a general 
work.  Things  picked  up  from,  the  very 
first,  whereas  the  finances  and  workers 
had  been  divided,  they  were  now  co- 
operating. It  was  but  a short  time  until 
the  two  old  buildings  united,  were  not 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  the  attendants. 
Additional  rooms  were  rented  for  Sun- 
day school  classes  and  these  were  promptly 
filled.  The  next  step  was  a new  church. 
In  1923  a two  acre  tract  at  the  end  of 
the  main  street  of  the  town  was  pur- 
chased. There  was  a good  seven  room 
house  on  this  surrounded  by  some  fine  big 
trees.  The  house  was  moved  back  and 
remodeled  and  the  new  church,  a brick 
structure  of  colonial  design  now  faces  the 
street.  The  building  is  modern  in  every 
respect,  full  basement  with  kitchen  and 
dining  room  thoroughly  equipped,  two  fur- 
naces, auditorium  cajDable  of  seating  four 
hundred,  ten  class  rooms,  three  of  which 
can  be  opened  into  one  and  makes  an 
ideal  place  for  small  gatherings.  This  is 
used  by  the  ladies,  young  people,  etc. 
There  is  a very  sweet  toned  Hinner  organ, 
the  only  one  in  the  community.  There  are 
two  choirs,  a strong  woman’s  organization. 
Boy  Scouts  and  a men’s  community  club. 

D.  E.  Nourse  is  just  entering  upon  his 
third  year  as  pastor.  During  the  last  two 
years  over  one  hundred  new  members  have 
been  added.  The  program  for  the  com- 
ing year  calls  for  a reorganization  of  the 
mid-week  services,  the  organization  of  an 
older  young  people’s  group  for  social  ac- 
tivities and  the  organization  of  a junior 
band  which  will  include  both  boys  and 
girls. 

The  stability  of  the  church  has  been 
tested  during  the  last  four  years,  for  dur- 
ing this  time  there  has  been  a failure  of 
fruit  crops  or  prices  every  year.  This 
coming  on  top  of  the  building  enterprise 
when  pledges  were  coming  due  has  at  times 
staggered  it  a little  and  if  there  had  been 
a smaller  group  or  a division  of  forces  in 
the  religious  field  this  could  not  have  been 
met. 


Has  Successful  Sunday  School 

Greeudale  People’s  Church,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  has  the  largest  Sunday  school 
of  the  union  churches  of  Massachusetts, 
according  to  report  of  January,  1927, 
with  an  enrollment  over  300;  officers  and 
teachers,  31. 

There  are  25  Girl  Scout  Troops  in  Wor- 
cester. These  form  the  Worcester  Coun- 
cil of  Girl  Scouts;  these  make  an  aggre- 
gate of  700  to  800  scouts,  and  include 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  Greendale  Peo- 
ple’s Church  Troop  No.  9 is  the  largest  in 
this  city. 

There  are  three  Christian  Endeavor  so- 
cieties, Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior. 
The  Junior  and  Intermediate  societies 
were  organized  last  fall.  Its  boys  were 
awarded  the  city  T.  M.  C.  A.  prize  in 
basketball.  Eighteen  members  were  re- 
ceived into  the  church  since  August.  In- 
terest is  beginning  along  benevolent  lines. 
The  Sunday  school  has  a committee  of 
three  men  who  are  presenting  material 
concerning  missions  every  quarter. 


Tbe  Union  Church  of  Los  Angeles 

Over  three  years  ago  Wm.  C.  Isett  or- 
ganized Amanda  Chapel  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  building  was  erected  by  a real  estate 
subdivider  in  memory  of  his  mother,  and 
given  to  the  people  of  the  tract.  He 
wanted  it  to  minister  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people,  and  be  open  to  all  who 
cared  to  worship  here.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  organize  a union 
church,  as  this  is  the  type  which  reaches 
most  people.  Mr.  Isett  had  had  a great 
deal  of  experience  in  this  kind  of  work; 
and  so  they  asked  him  to  take  hold  of 
it.  As  they  had  no  money,  he  had  to  put 
his  own  money  into  it  to  get  started.  Now 
the  salary  is  $3,000. 

While  they  had  to  organize  the  union 
church  in  the  beginning  in  order  to  get 
the  use  of  the  building,  they  have  grown 
to  like  it  very  much.  They  have  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  church  allied  with  the 
church  Federation,  which  protects  the  ter- 
ritory. 


New  Cliurcli  Organized  at 
San  Clemente,  CaL 

On  August  14th,  a new  community 
church  was  organized  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif.  This  is  a new  city  being  created 
by  real  estate  promoters  on  a very  broad 
program.  It  is  laid  out  on  a most  beau- 
tiful platt  of  streets.  The  organization  was 
affected  by  J.  A.  McGaughey,  western  field 
representative  of  Community  Church 
Workers.  His  methods  in  new  communi- 
ties are  all  his  own.  He  conducts  a sur- 
vey to  discover  religious  preferences,  and 
also  takes  a vote  of  the  Christian  people 
of  the  community  to  see  what  type  of 
church  they  prefer.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  San  Clemente  the  vote  stood  188  in 
favor  of  the  independent  type  communi- 
ty church,  and  four  in  favor  of  a denom- 
inational type.  No  one  voted  in  favor 
of  giving  the  town  the  old-time  denomin- 
ational system  of  competing  churches. 
The  first  Sunday  school  service  was  held 
on  July  10  with  an  attendance  of  13. 
Supplies  were  ordered  by  airplane  mail, 
and  the  school  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
local  newspaper  published  as  an  editor- 
ial in  twelve  point  type  a plea  for  the 
community  church  which  sounds  as  if 
the  field  representative  must  have  been 
lunching  with  the  editor.  The  town  of 
San  Clemente  was  established  in  Decem- 
ber, 1926. 


Some  Unrest  at  Weston^  Vt. 

Does  not  this  situation,  as  depicted  in 
a recent  letter  from  Warren  P.  Waldo, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  West- 
on, Vt.,  pretty  well  describe  many  a vil- 
lage which  has  only  one  church? 

“The  situation  here  in  Weston  in  re- 
gard to  other  churches  is  as  follows.  It  is 
fifteen  years  since  there  has  been  a ser- 
vice in  the  Baptist  church,  and  a few 
years  ago  the  building  was  sold  to  the 
Grange  by  the  state  convention.  It  has 
been  at  least  ten  years  since  services  have 
been  held  in  the  Congregational  church, 
and  a few  years  ago  that  building  was 
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deeded  to  the  Community  Club.  This  has 
naturally  left  the  Methodist  church  in 
the  field,  it  being  the  stronger  church. 
There  is,  however,  some  discontent  in 
town.  Some  people  seem  to  desire  some 
sort  of  a community  church  or  a federa- 
tion." 


Community  Work  Ruined  by  Flood 

Caney  Creek  Community  Center  is  a 
work  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  It 
is  on  a interdenominational  basis,  and 
makes  a general  appeal  for  funds.  Re- 
cently a flood  swept  through  their  nar- 
row valley  the  following  is  the  terse  de- 
scription of  the  disaster: 

"Everything  went,  roads,  walls,  bridg- 
es. The  sawmill  caved  in,  and  the  waters 
flowed  over  the  roof.  The  creek  rose  until 
even  a mule  could  not  swim  across  to  the 
dormitories  to  carry  food.”  This  work 
is  located  at  Pippasass,  Knott  county, 
Ky.  The  Caney  Creek  Community  Center 
is  now  receiving  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  a work  of  reconstruction. 

Greendale  Church  Establishes 
A Good  Record 

Greendale  People’s  church,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  has  the  distinction  of  having 
the  largest  Sunday  school  of  the  Union 
churches  of  that  state.  It  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  300.  Three  Christian  En- 
deavor societies  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion. Eighteen  new  members  have  been 
received  into  the  church  recently.  The 
benevolent  causes  supported  by  this  church 
include  the  ^Mississippi  Relief  Fund,.  Near 
East  Reliefl,  Albainian  missionary  work 
and  a church  at  North  Cambridge, 

Mass.  1 Girl  Scouts  have  been  fight- 
ing the  tfnt  caterpillar,  and  have  de- 
stroyed 2'>,000  egg  clusters.  The  pastor 
of  the  chu'^ch  is  Alexander  Hawthorne. 


Trying  to  Organize 
Conference  ^in  Florida 

Theron  Alxexander,  pastor  of  the  new 
community  church  at  Homosassa,  Fla.,  is 
full  of  zeal  in  connection  with  his  new 
project  in  Homosassa.  He  now  seeks  ts 
bring  together  a conference  of  community 
church  workers  of  the  state  from  various 
sections.  The  national  office  of  Communi- 
ty Church  Workers  has  endorsed  his  pro- 
ject, and  a committee  has  been  appointed 
which  will  proceed  to  organize  the  confer- 
ence if  the  interest  justifies  it. 


Practice  of  Unit  May  be  Enlarged 

The  installation  services  of  Harvey  S. 
Nicholson  as  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Federated  Church,  of  Fay- 
ette, New  York,  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  July  27th,  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  town.  S.  E.  Stofflett,  D.  D., 
representative  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  Walter  Fredericks,  of  the  New  York 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  pres- 
ent and  conducted  the  service.  Dr.  Stof- 
flett preached  the  sermon  and  Mr.  Fred- 
ericks delviered  the  charge  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Nicholson  begins  his  work  with  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  the  commu- 
nity, and  we  believe  that  he  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  a great  and  good  work. 
There  is  a movement  on  foot  now  to  unite 
the  three  churches  of  the  town  into  a com- 
munity church.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, a very  fine  congregation  could  be 
established,  and  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing three  struggling  Churches  would  be 
solved.  The  time  has  come  when  in  many 
rural  communities  denominationalism  must 
be  subordinated  to  community  interests, 
and  creed  and  dogma  to  service.  The 
bonds  of  unity  and  the  spirit  of  a com- 
munity are  more  comprehensive  than  the 
bonds  of  sectarianism.  A community 
church  will  become  a clearing-house  for 
all  Christians  of  a community  in  service 
to  God  and  the  world.  In  so  far  as  it 
endeavors  to  express  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  community,  it  will  func- 
tion for  the  best  interests  of  all  as  a true 
community  church.  The  realization  of 
this  hope  is  the  purpose  and  prayer  of  our 
representative — Reformed  Church  Mes- 
senger. 


Denver  Shows  Interesting 
Church  Development. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  first  com- 
munity church  was  formed  in  Denver. 
The  enterprise  was  in  a new  residential 
section  and  was  a very  cautious  step. 
The  church  was  under  the  wing  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  one 
looks  in  vain  on  the  sign  board  or  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  church  for  the  word, 
"Methodist.”  The  success  of  the 
Washington  Park  Community  Church 
was  so  great  that  it  soon  needed  to 
erect  a modern  plant.  This  plant  now 
accomodates  a Sunday  school  -with  a 
weekly  attendance  of  700  to  800.  The 
church  budget  is  about  twenty-thousand 


Piedmont  College,  Demorest,  Ga. 


A COLLEGE  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHERE  SCHOLARSHIP  IS  HIGH 
AND  EXPENSES  ARE  LOW;  THOROUGHLY  CHRISTIAN, 
n ABSOLUTELY  NON-SECTARIAN,  VITALLY 

AMERICAN 

' ' 1 I 

!,  In  the  most  healthful  college  location  in  America  (U.  S.  Census)  and 

' one  of  the  most  beautiful:  where  the  climate  is  mild  in  winter  and  so  ideal  in 
'I  summer  that  thousands  from  cities  and  lowlands  flock  to  it  for  their  summer  || 

' vacations; 

' ' (I 

Where  the  spirit  is  earnest,  the  fellowship  of  Faculty  and  Students  is  de- 

I lightful  and  the  well  protected  and  regulated  social  life  develops  the  graces 
along  with  high  intellectual  attainments; 

' Where  Endowment,  donations,  profitable  industries,  with  a large  farm, 

II  dairy  and  extensive  gardens  reduce  Cost  of  Tuition,  Board,  Room,  Fuel,  Lights,  | 
Fees  and  all  college  bills,  except  for  Music  and  Expression,  to  $285.50  per  year. 

I > <1 

' For  Catalogue  and  full  information  write  || 

I THE  DEAN,  Piedmont  College,  Demorest,  Ga.  II 
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THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

Ministers  to  10,000  Americana 
Asks  YOU  to  help  BUILD 

Money  Needed  for  Final  Bills  for 
BALBOA  and  CRISTOBAL  churches. 

The  local  congregations  pay  all  oper- 
ating expenses. 

We  help  build.  They  do  the  work. 

Makes  checks  payable  to 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MANN,  Address, 
care  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Coun- 
cil, 105  East  S2nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  information 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller,  John  H.  Talley, 

Pres.  Treai 

Bev.  Q.  P.  Williams,  D,  D,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnat  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

k National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  mral 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main 
tains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  o'her- 
wise  unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY  SUSTAIN  IT?  Because  rural  dis- 
tricts are  increasingly  neglected  religiously. 
Because  such  communities  produce  85  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Because  seven  eighths  of 
the  Christian  ministers  come  from  the  coun 
try. 

Write  for  further  information  and  send 
contributions  to 

EEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lakes  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


! COMMUNITY  CHURCH 
I Shanghai,  China 

Is  Now  Facing  A Day  Of  Great  Op. 
port  unity 

Shanghai  is  crowded  with  refugees. 
Community  Church  is  seeking  to  minis- 
ter to  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
social  needs  of  hundreds  who  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  their  work  and 
homes  and  seek  refuge  in  Shanghai. 

The  Church  serves  large  groups 

which  for  various  reasons  cannot  con- 
tribute much  to  the  current  expenses 
or  building  fund.  Therefore,  Com- 
munity Church  looks  to  its  sister 
churches  in  the  home  land  for  assist, 
ance.  A debt  of  about  $25,000.00  still 
remains  on  the  new  building. 

Sent  All  Contributions  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Community  Church,  53  Avenue 
Petain,  Shanghai,  China. 


dollars  a year.  Among  the  projects 
for  the  near  future  is  that  of  erecting 
additional  church  equipment,  though 
the  present  equipment  is  very  commodi- 
ous. Unfortunately  the  pastor,  Dr. 
Pierce,  has  had  a nervous  break-down 
and  has  been  compelled  to  resign.  The 
board  of  officers  of  the  church  has 
called  Dr.  McCormick,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
and  the  bishop  and  his  cabinet  have 
concurred  in  this  call. 

There  are  other  projects  of  a similar 
nature  under  Methodise  auspices  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  city.  The  Clayton 
Community  church  is  located  at  28th 
avenue  and  York  street.  The  Colfax 
Avenue  Community  church  at  Ninth 
street  and  Colfax  avenue.  The  Grace 
Community  church  at  13th  avenue  and 
Bannock  street.  The  St.  James  Com- 
munity church  is  on  the  west  side,  and 
is  pastored  by  Dean  A.  C.  Peck.  He 
will  be  superannuated  this  year,  and  a 
new  pastor  must  be  secured.  There  is 
also  a Seventeenth  avenue  Community 
church.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of 
the  extension  work  done  by  the  Metho- 
dist denomination  in  recent  years  has 
been  of  the  type  to  emphasize  the  com- 
munity appeal.  The  critic  calls  these 
“camouflage  community  churches.”  At 
any  rate,  these  churches  succeed  in  uni- 
fying the  people  of  a community  in  one 
religious  program.  Whether  they  do 
it  as  well  as  they  would  with  some  oth- 
er type  of  community  church  cannot  be 
answered  other  than  theoretically. 

The  Presbyterian  denomination  has  a 
church  bearing  the  magic  name  “Com- 
munity.” It  is  the  Sixth  Avenue  Com- 
munity church. 

Two  years  ago  the  remannts  of  a 


very  large  and  successful  Congregation- 
al church  reorganized  on  a community 
basis.  It  is  now  the  People’s  Taber- 
nacle Community  church,  located  at  1120 
20th  street.  The  pastor  is  Eev.  Charles 
W.  Bridwell,  a Methodist  minister  of 
advanced  years.  He  has  a staff  of 

two  younger  workers.  This  church  is 
in  what  one  might  call  the  down-town 
section  of  Denver.  The  Protestant  kind 
of  church  people  have  gone  off  and 
left  it.  Yet  there  is  an  abundant  work 
to  do  if  it  could . secure  the  funds  for 
its  program. 

An  interesting  feature  of  its  work  Is 
a good  Sunday  school,  partly  maintain- 
ed by  the  use  of  a school  bus,  present- 
ed by  the  Izett  Auto  Body  Company  of 
the  city.  Dr.  J.  G.  Locke,  a local 
physician,  maintains  a free  clinic  at 
which  hundreds  of  people  are  treated 
every  month,  in  the  church  offices.  He 
seems  to  be  a leading  spirit  among  the 
laymen.  Dental  and  optical  work  is 

done  at  the  clinic  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  treatment.  The  pulpit  message  is 
of  the  evangelistic  type. 

The  Globe  Community  House  is  main- 
tained through  contributions  of  the 
Denver  Community  Chest,  so  important 
is  it.  The  people  round  about  are  of 
the  German  race,  but  came  from  Eus- 
sia.  There  is  a sprinkling  of  people  of 
many  other  nationalities.  Under  Con- 
gregational auspices  a community  church 
is  maintained  with  a native  pastor.  One 
may  doubt  whether  there  is  in  all  the 
United  States  so  polyglot  a church  as 
Is  this  one.  The  pastor's  name  is  O. 
Zdunek. 

All  of  the  Denver  enterprises  are  on 
more  conservative  lines  than  are  com- 


munity churches  in  the  east,  but  they 
are  regarded  as  so  successful  that  church 
administrators  are  compelled  to  profit 
by  these  experiments.  Whatever  affil- 
iations these  churches  have,  they 
are  compelled  to  justify  their  name  by 
delivering  a non-sectarian  gospel.  The 
future  of  this  course  is  quite  clear. 


A COMMUNITY  CHUECH  COLLEGE 
“In  the  Heart  of  Central  America” 
LIBERTY  COLLEGE 
Jucuapa,  El  Salvador,  Central  America 
Eev.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Humphrey, 
Founders 

A non-sectarian,  Christian  College, 
founded  in  1923  to  provide  the  youth 
of  Central  America  with  a wholesome 
atmosphere  for  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  growth.  Less  than  half  of  the 
amount  of  the  annual  budget  comes 
from  tuition.  Roman  Catholic  opposi- 
tion makes  gifts  from  individuals  and 
churches  in  the  United  States  necessary. 
Fourteen  Commimity  Churches  in  the  U. 
S.  A.  Gave  Financial  Support  in  1926 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  pays  the  salary 
of  a teacher.  $175.00  provides  a schol- 
arship for  a boy  or  girl  for  a year. 

Three  Community  congregations  are 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  College. 
Funds  are  needed  to  employ  a mission- 
ary for  these  fields  and  others.  $500  a 
year  will  support  a missionary. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  draft  on  any 
New  York  Bank,  payable  to  the  order 
of  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Jucuapa,  El  Salva- 
dor, C.  A.,  or  through  David  R.  Piper, 
624  Raymond  Street,  Elgin,  Iclinois. 
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Serving  theSunday  School 

has  been  the  particular  business  of  this  Company  for  over  50  years.  From  a modest  beginning  in 
1875  until  today,  with  over  60,000  schools  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  depending  on  us 
for  their  supplies,  “Service”  has  been  the  watchword.  A service  that  provides,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices,  the  latest  and.  best  in  Teachers’  and  Scholars’  Helps  for  every  Grade;  splendid  papers 
for  the  boys,  girls,  and  young  people;  supplies  for  every  regular  or  special  Sunday  School  occasion. 
A service  that  fills  orders  promptly  and  delivers  them  on  time ; a service  that  our  years  of  experience 
is  constantly  improving. 

Special  Supplies  for  Country  Sunday  Schools 

Every  rural  school  should  send  for  our  catalog  of  “Made-On-Purpose”  Country  Sunday  School  Sup- 
plies, describing  fully  the  first  and  only  complete  line  of  supplies  ever  published  to  fully  meet  the 
special  needs  and  requiroments  of  the  Country  Sunday  School  which  compose  almost  half  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  our  nation.  These  long-needed  supplies  will  put  new  life  and  interest  into  every 
Country  Sunday  School. 

XRIAT  OPPPR*  Ask  for  the  particulars  of  our  Free  Trial  Offer,  by  which 
* AvxrTLi-i  vyi  A • schools  v7ho  have  not  used  our  Helps  and  Papers  may  try 

any  of  them  absolutely  WITHOUT  COST. 

David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

(Half  a Century  of  Service  to  Sunday  Schools) 
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